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its as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 

by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 
i Colour, to treatthe whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 
—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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HE Patmerston Cabinet takes the place of 
the Aprrpeen Cabinet, and f®hough the 
bulk of the two Governments is the same in its 
personnel, the aspect is quite different when we 
have the inspirited vivacious countenance of Lord 
Patmerston at the head, in lieu of the sober, re- 
spectable, but scarcely hilarious countenance of 
Lord Aserpres. The Cabinet appears to have 
been constituted on Wednesday last, and it in- 
volves some changes besides those of chief. Lord 
Joux, who had been commissioned by the QuEEN 
to forma Cabinet, does not appear to have ob- 
tained so much success in collecting support hs 
Lord Dersy did, nor does he take a place in the 
present Cabinet. From what has been said in 
public, it might be supposed that if Lord Jonn 
had appeared in it, it would not have included 
Mr. Guapstong, or several others that are now 
there. By taking Lord Averpeen’s place, Lord 
Patmerston vacates the Home-office, and is 
succeeded there by Sir Grorce Grey. Other 
srrangements leave the two secretaryships, “ for” 
and “at” war, vacant; and they are con- 
solidated in the person of Lord PanmurE—a 
Whig of some experience in the War Depart- 
ment, of considerable ability, but no longer 
young, though twenty years younger than the 
However, as Lord 
Panmure was the person whom Lord Joun 
consulted on the subject, and as Lord PALMErston 
is the man whom he pointed out for controller, it 
1s to be supposed that Lord Joun at least is con- 
tented with the result of his retiring from the 
Treasury bench to the back bench. The Presi- 
dency of the Council, vacated by Lord Joun, is 
resumed by Lord Granviiie, who vacated it to 
Please Lord Joux when Mr. Srrutr was ousted 
to make room for Lord Grawvitue in the Chan- 
cellorship of Lancaster. Mr. Smney Hervert 
succeeds to the Colonial-office. 
fhe present Government has the appearance of 
ng stronger for working purposes than the 
ABERDEEN Government. Lord PatMersTon is a 
man to manage better, if he does not always get 
his own way; and there will be at least the ap- 
pearance of greater efficiency and unanimity, if 
there is not the reality. Probably, however, the 
Sense of a great opportunity may operate as a 
spur, and we may get some real work out of the 
Paumerston Cabinet. 





who returns to office under the fiercest challenge 
that any public man has received for a long while. 
The challenger is Sir Cuartes Napier, who ac- 
cuses Sir James, as we may express it, of “ con- 
duct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman,” 
and certainly not becoming a Minister of State. 
The tribunal in which this charge was pre- 
ferred was it was the Mansion 
House—not the police court, indeed, but the 
banqueting room. Returning from the Baltic— 
not victorious, no bells ringing, no eager people 
to take the horses from his carriage ; irritated, 
bursting with the sense of injury, Sir Cuarxes is 
invited to grace the hospitality of Lord Mayor 
Moon; and to the Moon accordingly he pours 
forth his plaint. The story is this. Sir Cuarves 
went to the Baltic in a fleet which he pronounced 
to be “splendid” before he saw it, but which 
proved to be ill-disciplined and ill-manned; he 
had much trouble to get it to the scene of action 
in safety; when there, he found some slight 
difference with the French Admiral, and with the 
clever French General of Engineers, whom he 
accuses of sending home “ base” reports. He 
looked at Sweaborg, but found it unattackable ; 
yet he sent home a statement of the means 
requisite for taking it. The false report of the 
fall of Sebastopol had raised expectations in this 
country, and now began that series of ‘“ insults” 
of which Sir Cuartes complains. 


curious : 





| 





Inkerman, saddened into the stern simplicity of 
manhood, having lost in that rude companionship 
of arms all that was not the man. 

As to the recriminations of the late Ministers, 
they have quite lost their interest. Lord Jou 
made more explanations on Monday night, with- 
out however altering the relative position of him- 
self or the Duke of Newcastix. He has now 
discovered that the Duxe “ resigned” before Mr. 
Rozxvucx’s motion, and that the Cabinet generally 
was not informed of the fact. In truth the fact 
did not exist. The Dux had not “ resigned,” 
but he had told the Earl of Aperpren that, 
happen what might in the House of Commons, he 
should resign after the motion, This was to tell 
the Premier that the Duxe would not run away 


from the inquiry, but that after taking his share 
of that trial he would disembarrass Ministry 


of his presence, and continue to assist it as a Peer 
in his place in Parliament. The Duxe’s conduct 
is exactly the reverse of Lord Jony’s; and the 
reason for not announcing his intention beforehand 
is equally contrasted with the reason for Lord 
Joun’s resigning. 

Accusations against the Government continue 
to pour from the Crimea, where it is said that the 
number of the effective force is reduced to 11,000; 
Colonel Dunne, however, reducing the number to 
2000. ‘The reports are exceedingly contradictory. 
According to one account, the English cannot 
defend their own lines; according to another, the 
whole line of the Allies is ready for the attack. 


He had “ goad- | Pushing the two accounts to their ultimate results 


ing” letters from the Admiralty, asking him why | we are told to expect, simultaneously, that the 


he did not take Sweaborg? Insults followed 
insults, until ‘* humiliated and degraded,” 
was ‘‘dismissed.” And now from the banquet 
in the Mansion House he challenges Sir James 
GrauaM, either to retire into private life or to 
remove him from the Navy List. Pending Sir 
James’s reply, Admiral Berkexey states in Par- 
liament that Sir Cuartes Napier has not been 
“ yoaded,”’ has not been “ dismissed.” His asser- 
tion is denied point blank on the simplest matter 
of fact ! 

Lord CarpiaGan, ‘in the very uniform he wore 
at Balaklava,” was aconspicuous contrast, in his 
unaffected and affecting modesty, to the hero of 
Bomarsund, that unsatisfied Byne of the Baltic, 
who has been consigned to half-pay, pour encou- 
rager les autres, as an example to admirals who 
aspire to the command of a fleet of heavy line-of- 
battle ships in shallow seas, with a Coalition flag 
at the fore. Lord Carpican appeared to the 
company a hostage of death, as he told, with a 
chastened and almost solemn sadness in the voice 
and on the brow of the fiery sabreur, the sudden 
epic of that sublime despair. War is not all evil, 
if it can lay the true heart of brave men bare 
to their countrymen, stripped of artificial dis- 


he | 


| 
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English army will “melt away,” and that it will 
storm Sebastopol. 

From the Continent we have more Prussian 
Notes—Notes issued in Berlin, or received. there. 
There is another Prussian mystification addressed 
to the German Courts, and there are two more 
despatches by M. Drovuyny pe Luvys. One, 
warns Prussia, for the last time, that she may 
make a separate treaty with the Western Powers 
if the terms are such as to entail we: her exactly 
the same obligations as Austria has taken upon 
herself; the Three Powers meanwhile proceed- 
ing with perfect unity of counsel and act. The 
ether note, besides once more exposing the posi- 
tion of Prussia to herself, makes two important 
announcements of fact—that the relations between 
the Courts of Berlin and St. Petersburg are under- 
stood to be peculiarly delicate; and that Russia 
is ready for a —— in Transylvania. There 
is a report, both in Vienna and France, that the 
French Government is to march an army across 
Austrian territory to take that position on the 
frontiers of Poland which Prussia has not yet 

romised to take as ally--the frontiers of that 
oland which the Emperor Napoxzoy has agreed 
to re-establish if necessary. 
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The Pore and his adherents are straining his 
authority until it cracks in all directions. Could 
we bring forth all that is saying and doing in the 
present moment, good Catholics at a distance 
would be scandalised. Even in Portugal—that 
faithful country—the spiritaal- mutiny breakeforth. 
A member in the Cortesasks why the royal speech 
did not allude to the “Immaculate Conception,” and 
the whole Assembly laughs. ‘That laugh is a 
great public event. In Spain, while the Govern- 
ment proceeds uns@ervingly with the measure for 
disposing of the eéélesiastical property, it ts an- 
nounced that the Catolico newspaper will be pro- 
secuted for publishing the Porr’s Bull on the 
Immaculate Conception, before it had been sanc- 
tioned by the Government. To appreciate this 
fact, it must be remembered that Queen Isaperra 
II. sent a jewelled tiara to the Pore for his 
achievement touching the Immaculate Conception. 
Piedmont is still more decidedly in conflict with 
his Holiness; is indeed waging a war that must 
have the most important results for the spiritual 
independence of the world, The Pore has 
transmitted a letter monitory, declaring the 
measure for utilising the property of the regular 
clergy to be null and void, and inflicting upon 
those whe aid in carrying it out excommunica- 
tion. Nevertheless the Sardinian Government 

proceeds. But there is a remarkable distinction 
in the treatment of the Porr’s communication : 
Portugal ignores his authority, in a parliamentary 
sense, and laughs at it; Spain refuses obedience, 
and punishes journals for promulgating even his 
abstract doctrine without sanction; Piedmont 
contests a still stronger stretch of his authority, 
but permits the journals freely to discuss the 
letter monitory, though official licence is refused 





it was thought by no teas derogatory in him. If the 
required change inthe War Departments had been made, 
the Ministry might have come down to the House with 
a strong chance of retaining its confidence. He regretted 
to have further statements to make, but his honour as a 
public man was impeached. He might have been in 
error, bat he had every intention of doing his duty. 

Mr. GLApSTONE really believed that his friend, Lord 
John Russell, would be acquitted of every motive but 
the wish to strengthen their Cabimet. It was very awk- 
ward to have explanations of conduct after a ern- 
ment bad gome out ; but considering the great licence to 
which the discussion had run, he did not wonder at the 
wish for explanation. The assumption of the War De- 
partment by the Duke of Newcastle had taken place 
with the consent of the entire Cabinet, and the entire 
Cabinet ought to bear the blame. Nobody had an idea 
that Lord John Russell would have accepted the office 
had it been offered. The Government had not the means 
to arrange the War Departments according to Lord 
John Russell's suggestions. Whatever might have been 
the opinions of Lord John Russell, the impression on the 
minds of Lord Aberdeen and the Cabinet—and they had 
evidence to prove it in the writing of Lord Aberdeen— 
was that Lord John Russell had changed his mind re- 
specting his determinations in the event of no adaptations 
of departments or persons being made; and he thought 
that the conduct of Lord John Russell, from the 16th of 
December up to the reopening of Parliament, fully jus- 
tified that impression. Lord John Russell had somewhat 
misrepresented the facts of the intended resignation of 
the Duke of Newcastle. These were the words of the 
duke :— 

“* The noble lord (Lord J. Russell), in his statement with 
reference to the course which he had taken, said, until the 
notice was giveu by Mr. Roebuck he had not fully considered 
the course which he ought to take. My lords, had. Ihad 
maturely considered it; and, while I had made up my mind 
that my official career was practically brought to a close, | 
resolved at the same time that I would face the ordeal of 
eensure in your lordships’ House, and would submit the con- 














to the official promulgation from the State 
pulpits. The dignity and independence to which 
Piedmont has already attained speak a conscious 
strength. . 





IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL’S ANSWER TO THE DUKE OF 
NEWCASTLE, 

Tur House of Commons met on Monday, when the 
CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER stated that those reasons 
which induced the House to waive the discussion of 
general business continued in full force, and he tMerefore 
moved a further adjournment. Everything being thus 
disposed of, Lord Joun Russe.1 took the opportunity to 
give some further explanations. He had refrained on 
the previous Monday from replying to the statements of 
Mr. Gladstone, but he could not help replying to grave 
errors in the published statement of the Duke of New- 
castle. The question had taken the character of a dis- 
pute between himself and the duke, whereas he had acted 
entirely on broad public grounds. The defeats which 
the Government had sustained he should have considered 
sufficient grounds for a general resignation, if they had 
had the confidence of the country on the war. The apti- 
tude of a War Minister was always sufficient to settle 
the success or non-success ofa war. The Duke of New- 
castle objected to his statement that the duke wished to 
have the War Department, but he had gathered that) 
fact from various members of the Government, and he | 
thought Lord Aberdeen’s letter confirmed it. The Duke) 
of Newcastle stated that he (Lord John Russell) wished 

to have the office, and undoubtedly, had the office been 

offered to him, it would have been his duty to accept ; 

but it was foreign to his habits of business and experi- 

ence. What he stated and thought was, that the Duke 

of Newcastle was an dhfit man, unless Lord Aberdeen 

also exercised strong control in the department ; on the 

other hand, if the duke had been a man of extraordinary 
energy and authority, then the Earl of Aberdeen would 
have made a fitting Prime Minister for the war. As to 
his suggestions on the two War Departments, he had | 
consulted a considerable authority on the subject—Lord 

Panmure—and had acted on his advice. Finding Lord | 
Aberdeen so strongly attached to the Duke of Newcastle, | 
he could not act in the matter without breaking up the | 
Cabinet. He thought now he had been in errer in not 
having done so. One statement in the Duke of New- 
castle’s speech was most extraordinary—that some days 
before the meeting of Parliament the duke had tendered | 
his resignation, saying that even if the censure on Mi- 
nisters was resisted successfully, he would resign. Lord 
John Russell had never heard of that, and he thought 

Lord Aberdeen had been hasty in accepting his own 
resignation, as evidently some arrangement might have 

been made. For a week he had been a mark for public 

obloguy ; he did not merely wish to live down such 

calumnies, but thought that his rather long public life | 
should be a sufficient answer to them. If the Duke of | 
Newcastle felt so patriotie, why did he not change office 

with Lord Palmerston? There had been such an in-| 
stance known, that of the Earl of Ripoy—who (when 

Lord Goderich) vacated the Secretaryship of the Colonies 

to make way for Lord Stanley (now Lord Derby)—and 


duct of my administration to the judgment of the House of 
Commons. But, my lords, I felt that it was right that I 
should announce my determination; and a few days before 
the meeting of Parliament, on the 28rd of January, I told 
my noble friend at the head of the Government—I did not 
tell my other colleagues, because I felt that it was not right 
that I should do so, and 1 think your lordships will appre- 
ciate my feelings and motives in that course—that, what- 
ever might be the result of the discussions in this House or 
in the House of Commons—whether the Goyernment suc- 
ceeded by a large majority in overcoming resistance and 
reproach, or whether they failed—I equally should tender 
my resignation as soon as that judgment should be given 
and the verdict of Parliament should be pronounced.” 
This was an intimation, not a resignation; and had 
Lord Aberdeen made it known, it would have put them 
all in a false position with Parliament. The Duke of 
Newcastle had absolutely gone further than Lord Ripon, 
| for he had not, as Lord Ripon did, acceded to a request 
| of his Premier, but had placed himself entirely at the 
Premier’s disposal. Mr. Gladstone hoped that these 
corrections would not have the effect of making him 
appear a party to charges of treachery or cowardice 
against Lord John Russell, for the man deserved con- 
tempt who could make such charges. 
| The subject then dropped, but during its discussion 
| Lord John Russell apologised to Sir De Lacy Evans for 
having omitted to mention the Second Division in the 
| motion for a Vote of Thanks; but he had distinctly said 
that Lord Raglan’s despatches should be referred to for 
the particulars. 





DEPRECATION OF THE MINISTERIAL INTERREGNUM. 

On Tuesday the Earl of ApeRprEN moved an ad- 
journment until Thursday, whea he believed the new 
Cabinet would be formed. In the Commons, Sir GeorGE 
GreY moyed an adjournment until the following day. 
Immediately a discussion arose. Mr. Bentinck called 
attention to the disastrous state of the country, and the 
delay in the formation of the Ministry. He hoped the 
House would put a stop to such a state of things. Sir 
C. Woop thought such a matter inconvenient, but Mr. 
Wurrestmpe remarked that it was rather an appeal to 
the House itself, than to amy one connected with the 
Government. Mr. F. Scorr strongly condemned Lord 
Aberdeen as the cause of the unpleasant position. 

Mr. LazoucueEre deprecated such discussions as being 
inconsistent with the dignity of the House, which, if it 
interfered at all, and it might be necessary for it to in- 
terfere, should do so, upon notice given, by the consti- 
tutional mode of an address to the Crown. 

Mr. Muntz thought it a very humiliating position, 
because it appeared as if only two or three aristocratic 
families could govern us; but we should soon find that 
the people would learn to govern without them. Mr. 8. 
Worrtvey objected to the discussion, and Mr. MALIns 
reiterated Mr. Muntz’s views, also remarking on the 
principles of the new Ministry, to which Mr. Roxpuck 
replied, that he was mistaken in supposing that the Con- 
servative party were not to share in the Administration. 
They had been offered an opportunity of taking the Go- 
vernment, but they had declared their inability. He 
could not proceed with the committee of inquiry, without 
great inconvenience, until a Government was formed. 


MINISTERIAL STATEMENT. 
On Thursday Lord GranvILue, as Lord President of 


ae 


—— 
verfimemt, made in the House of Lords the usual 
ment of atew Ministry. He spoke with much Mode 
of his owM @its For the position he held; butin leading 
the Upper Howse he would be, in a great Measure, unde 
the guidamee of the Marquis of Lansdowne. Leaving 
other explanations to Peers present, he stated that Loni 
Palmerstom hed sacceeded in forming a G 

which her Majesty had approved ; their principles weal 
be identical with those of the late Ministry, but ¢ 
course intemal improvements would be made when jy 
was The war Would be carried on With Vigog, 
It could net be denied that great disasters had : 
and it was difficult to say who was to blame; but gg : 
thing was certain, that the y must not despong : 
for the army itself, in the midst of sickness and death, ; 
were yet far from that. The resources of the county : 
were unlimited, and we are only at the beginning g | 
them. Thanks to the care and discretion of Lord (y. | 
rendon our relations with France are most intimate ay 
cordial, and from Austria much is to be hoped. [gq 
Palmerston and his colleagues would take every may 
to push on the war with vigour and energy, until thy | 
can command a fair and honourable peace. He 
that the House adjourn until Friday, the 16th. 

The Ear] of Dersy took the opportunity of e 

the course he had taken respecting the formation gf; 
Ministry. The public ought to know the reasons whig 
actuate public men—who are public property—in fom. 
ing Ministries, or in shrinking from such offices, hy 
well known that the Earl of Derby and the Conservat, 
party did not exactly wish to disturb the late Gorm. 
ment, but when, through unparalleled circumstang: 
they were led to resign, he was not surprised at th} 
Queen’s sending for him. The Conservative pay 
honoured him with their confidence, and that parts, 
owing to the splitting-wp of the Liberals, was 

the largest in the country. Honourable as it is to ha 
so ennobling an office as Premier, it was impossibley 
do so with the probability of frequent defeats—partig. 
larly in the House of Commons. He might have gt 
some very adequate colleagues: for instance, for We 
Minister the Earl of Ellenborough’s great experiag 
and well-kngwn energy would have had the confide 
of the courftry. In the Commons he would havebil 
the support and assistance, the unrivalled eloqueny 
and commanding talent of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Be 
yet some further assistance was requisite; and afters 
cepting the Queen’s commands, he considered the que 
tion, and found the co-operation of Lord Palmerston 
be indispensable. In the event of Lord Palmenta 
accepting the War Office, Mr. Disraeli expressed him 
self quite willing to resign the leadership of the Hous 
Commons, which would naturally have fallen to him 
and which office would have better accompanied thaté 
the War Minister. Lord Palmerston declined to # 
without two of his late colleagues, Mr. Gladstone 
Mr. Sidney Herbert; and Lord Derby communica 
with them, the result being very courteous repli 
But Lord Derby learned, through Mr. Gladstone, tt 
“ Lord Palmerston was of opinion that he could m 
render useful service;” and so the affair condaid 
Respecting the Foreign Secretaryship, he explaineld 
the Queen the great confidence he had in the skilal 
ability of Lord Clarendon, and hoped that there wall 
be no impediment to their acting together ; but, consiie 
ing the political relation in which he stood towards thie 
with whom Lord Derby was in the habit of acting, al 
also his political connexion with others with wht 
he was not acting, he did not feel justified i 
making distinct offers without the express sancti 
injunction, and command of the Queen. One thing 
regretted was, that he had not asked the very valudk 
advice of his friend, the Marquis of Lansdowne. Fist 
ing the efforts he had made unnecessary, he advised 
Queen to try some other course, and promised his bé 
assistance in the event of that other course failig 
Since then, Lord Palmerston had accepted otiice. Ti 
Earl of Derby would shrink from no responsibility 
that of thrusting an uncertain Government on & 
country at atime like the present. He might hm 
erred, but his political faults were generally said to hit 
been in an opposite direction. With respect to the 
deep responsibility would attach to any minister WH 
concluded a peace which did not guarantee great 

to this country and to Europe, and responsibility equally 
deep would rest with one who carried on the war for@ 
moment after such results were obtained. 

The Marquis of LANspowye, though he had not hil 
made to him precisely the offer made to the Ealé 
Derby, had yet been prominently engaged since & 
resignation of the late ministry. He did not wish # 
act, but he was very desirous of giving every assi 
with his advice. When the Earl of Derby failed, # 
Queen sent for him, and he recommended Lord 
Russell, who, on deliberation, declined. Finally, 
Palmerston made a ministry, decidedly the 
that could be formed. He hoped that ét would ut 
the confidence of all, even of those nominally 
opponents. 

“ In a great measure we must; undoubtedly, depess 
for the issue of the great cause in which we are engagd 
with one of the greatest and most powerful empires # 
the world upon the courage of our soldiers, the courng? 
of our seamen, and the ability of our commanders. be 





























the Council, and, therefore, as mouthpiece of the Go- 


be it remembered that it is not they alone who# 
actively engaged in the contest—that the ‘contest is 
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ve government against despotisin ( cheers), 


an that if-we are not enabled to oppose to the energy of 


hat despotism those peculiar powers which a represen- men, and that everything was mismanaged by the au- | sent. 


‘tative government contains, or ought to contain, we shall 
fail in that contest. (‘ Hear, and cheers.) Tf we do 
not procure that unanimity by patriotism, by _argu- 
iment, and by similarity of opinion which despotism is 
‘able at afl ‘times‘and in all periods to command, des- 
.— will be too powerful for liberty, and the moral to 
learnt from the transactions of these 
the feebleness and the vices of a free and representative 
government. (Cheers.) The only mode by which that 
can be prevented—the only mode by which a different 


| 
be presented to the eves of the world of the | v 
view can F oe | when Lord J. Russert entered ito some explanations 


gharacter of the constitution of this country is by the 
united effort of every man in it; and it is the duty, not 
only of members of both Houses, but also of persons 
exercising influence out of them, to take care that they 
say nothing, that they do nothing, that they write no- 
thing that can have the effect of impairing the national 
strength, or of interrupting the action of the national 
emuse im the great contest in which it is engaged.”— 
(Cheers.) 

The Earl of Maumesrvry congratulated the House 
on having given up a state of civil warfare. He referred 
at some length to the appointment of Lord Panmure to 
the War Department, upon which the eyes of the 
country were fixed. So much had been said respecting 
the aristocratic dement in the army—particularly in the 
Times—that he had been induced to compare the state- 
ments of that journal with the Army List. 

“T thought the fairest way would be to take the first 
regiment which stood on the list—the Grenadier Guards 
—consisting of three battalions and numbering about 
10¢-officers. 


is a proportion of about one-sixth, which | do not think 
will be considered a very great and disproportionate 


number in a regiment particularly charged with guarding | 


the throne of an ancient monarchy. Well, | went on and 
took the first ten regiments of infantry—the pith and 
marrow of your army. Commanding the Ist Royals was 
Sir James Kemp, now, unfortunately, no more, who was 
certainly one of the most distinguished officers ever seen 
in the British army, and at the same time sprung from 
the humblest order of the people. Well, in this regiment, 
comprising two battalions, how many peers and sons and 
brothers of peers were there? One. In the 2nd regiment of 
the line there was one; in the 3rd, none ; in the 4th, none; 
in the 5th, none; in the 6th, none; and in the 7th there 
were four. And, now, with respect to the point of their 
being so soon able to get promotion. Among those 
four was Captain Hare, who was killed at Alma, and 
whe-was forty-five when he met with his death on the 
field of battle. In the 8th regiment there were none of the 
brothers or sons of peers; in the 9th there was one; and 
in the 10th nohe; so that in the first ten regiments 
of the Tine there were only seven sons or brothers of peers 
connected with your lordships’ House. In the first seven 
regiments of heavy dragoons there were only three such 
Officers ; and in the last ten regiments of infantry there 
were still fewer—only five sons or brothers of peers. 
This, I think, is sufficient to show that, if I am right in 
supposing the Times to mean by the words “ aristocracy 
of England,” the blood relations of your lordships, there 
never was a greater misrepresentation made before the 
face of any country; and if they argue that the army is 
to be reformed and improved by any change which may 
banish these few men from the regiments of the army, 
they are entirely deceiving the people they address, anc 
the Government, who may possibly put faith in their 
representations.” 

Lord Paxsune was fully aware of the great respon- 
sibility resting upon him, He knew that great reforms 
were wanted, but was not at that moment prepared to 
Say what they were. He should look to the Prime 
Minister for support, and he should also seek the assist- 
ance of the Earl of Ellenborough. ¢ ertainly he would 
appoint no officials who were not thoroughly competent 
to their duties. He had had six years’ experience of 
such service under another Government, and besides 
that, he had served twelve years in the army itself. 
He believed the military system to be based on a good 
foundation, and almost perfect. If he found himself 
unequal to the proper management of his office, he 
should at once confess the fact. 

After a few remarks from the Earl of RopEex, sug- 
gesting a day of humiliation and prayer as the best 
Tecourse for the success of the war, the House adjourned 
until next Friday. 

ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The House of Commons met yesterday, when, after 
some unimportant matters had been discussed, it was 
adjourned until Friday next, the 16th 

STATE OF THE ARMY BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 

Mr. Starrorp said he had received a letter from 
Seutari, which stated that things were becoming worse, 
Father than better. If the Government wished to pre 
eo the army, they should place some confidence in 

*MGregor. Mr. Giapstoxe thought Mr. Stafford 
should have laid his complaints before the Government, 

t at all events, proper arrangements were being made. 

. Warresipr: supported Mr. Stafford. 

Colonel Kxox had received a letter from the Crimea, 


times will be ! 


I find that in May last out of the above | 
100 officers in Her Majesty's First Grenadier Guards, | 
only 18 were at all connected with your lordships. That | 
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that the whole force of the British anmy was 11,000 
thorities there. 


| Colonel Duswe was prepared to state, that mstead of 


ythere being 30,000 men im the Crimea, as asserted a few 
evenings since by the Secretary-at-War, there were not 


saying that 100@ men were dying there every week, any way to disturb the new Governm , 


so many of the late ministry are included in the pre- 
_The Marquis of CLaxricarpE thought that a 
very sensible course, but suggested that, as the state- 
ments were so very contradictory, the new Govern- 
ment should ascertain the real amount of force, and 


condition of the troops, and make a full statement of 


11,000, and that not 2000 of these were able to take up | Parliament. 


| arms. 


deaths amounted to 1000 a week. He believed the 
| statement made by the Secretary-at-War was strictly 
true according to the last returns. 

On Friday the subject was resumed by Mr. Burt, 


| touching the alleged discrepancies m the computed num- 
| bers of our troops before Sebastopol. In the original 


| estimate, he remarked, all officers of every sort were in- 


| cluded together with the muster-roll of the cavalry and 
|ordmance. More recent enumerations comprised onl 
| the rank and file of the infantry regiments, with further 
| diminution on account of the men detached upen special 
services. Including our allies, the total besieging foree 
at present amounted to nearly 80,000 men. Adverting 
|to the personal attacks on Lord Raglan, the noble lord 
expressed his conviction that the character of the Com- 


|mander-in-Chief as an able soldier would ultimately be 
lacknowledged, in despite of the clamours of a “ ribald 


| 


press.” 

The CuHancettor of the Excreqver repeated the 
| vindication of his former statement, adding that in the 
computation of 28,000 men as the effective British force 
in the Crimea, he had not reckoned a single Turk or 
invalid. 

SIR CHARLES NAPTER’S LATE STATEMENT. 

In answer to Mr. Craveurp, Admiral BerKxeLey de- 
nied the whole of Admiral Napier’s statements at the 
recent dinner at the Mansion House. He had not 
been censured nor dismissed; he was not goaded on to 
| attack amy particular fortress—had not been restricted 
| from attacking any fortresses he pleased—and he was, 
| moreover, told that the country would accept everything 
|he could perform. The Admiralty left him perfectly 
| unfettered in his command. 
| Admiral Napier would have a very bad effect upon the 
|junior officers in the service, and was in every other 
| Trespect much to be regretted. 

ORDNANCE SUPPLY. 


On Wednesday the CuanceLLor of the EXCHEQUER | 


moved for a vote of 1,200,000/. on account of Ordnance 
| supplementary estimates. This was carried in committee, 
but not without some discussion, He proposed to enter 
| upon the estimates next Friday, as he did not think the 
| First Lord of the Admiralty would be able to take his 
seat before then. 

NAVY ESTIMATES. 

The House of Commons, in Committee of Supply, 
voted the sum of 1,615,600/. on account of a navy esti- 
mate, in excess of expenditure for 1854-55. 

THE ESTIMATES, 

On the motion of Mr. Wuitsox, 2,000,0002 were 
granted out of the Consolidated Fund for the deficiency 
in the grants for the service of the year ending the 31st 
lof March, 1855. 


| 
| 
| 


NATIONAL EDUCATION, 
On the motion of Lord J. Russe, leave was given 
ito bring in a bill for the promotion of education in 
| England. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

BALAKLAVA Harrovur.—In reply to Mr. Drrpns, 
Admiral Berke ery stated that the reports of waste and 
disorder in Balaklava harbour were much exaggerated. 

|The masters of many transports had sent letters, from 
some of which he read extracts, expressing their satis- 
faction at the arrangements made in that port. Ac- 


|cording to the latest accounts, he added, the pre-existing 
state ef confusion had.been rectified, and the harbour 


was now in excellent order. 
Norra AMERICAN FisHEertes.—In the House of Lords, 


on the motion for going into committee on this bill, the 
Earl of CLARENDON said the present bill gave no power 


to American fishermen to erect permanent buildings on 
British soil. It gave them leave to land during a certain 
part of the year to dry their nets and cure their fish, but 
it gave them no power to erect permanent buildings. The 
| bill then passed through committee, and was reported. 

|. PRorection or PURCHASERS AGAINST JUDGMENTS.— 
In the House of Lords, Lord St. Leoxarps presented a 
bill fer the better protection of purchasers from judg- 
ments. His lordship entered into details of the several 
' alterations which had lately been made on the subject, 
and stated that he proposed to enact that registry should 


bind a purchaser if such registry should have been made 


within five years before his purchase, though more than 
five years should have elapsed since the first registration 
of the judgment. 


is the other counties with respect to judgments. He 


further proposed to place life annuities on the same footing 


is judgments as regarded registration. After a few re- 
| marks of assent, the bill was read a first time. 
Conpucr oF THe War.—On Thursday, Lord 
Lynpuvurst withdrew his motion condemnatory of the 
late Govermment in their administration of the war. He 


He thought the speech of 


Tle proposed also to place the Counties 
Palatine of Lancaster and Durham on the same footing 


“< 


} 
} 





| 
} 


| 


| 


| 
| 


j 


'the rear of our Sebastopol front. 


Punic Lrsrarres.—This bill has been read a second 


Sir W. Moteswortn denied the statement that the | stage, and committed. 


New Wrrrs. — New writs have been ordered for 
Tiverton and for the southern division of 
vacant by the acceptance of office of Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. 8. Herbert. 


NOTICES OF MOTION. 

Irish Tenant Ricur.—Mr. Sergeant Suex, on the 
20th of February, to bring in a bill to provide com- 
pensation for improving tenants in Ireland, and also to 
consolidate and amend the law relating to leasing powers. 

Tue Duty on Foreign Waoves.—Mr. Oxovema, 
that on Tuesday, the 20th, he should call the attention 
of the House to the present high rate of duty 
upon foreign and colonial wines, and move that 
House do resolve itself into a committee of the 
House with a view to the reduction of the same. 

Promotion 1x tHe Army.—Lord Goprericn, that 
on Tuesday, the 20th, he should move the following 
resolution :—‘‘ That, in the opinion of the House, the 
present system of promotion in the army by purchase, 
under which a non-commissioned officer rarely attains to 
the rank of a commissioned officer, an@ scarcely ever to 
that of a field-officer, is injurious te the public service 
and unjust to the private soldiers.” 

Pus.iic Prosecuron.—Mr. J. G. Pemiaamonn, that 
on the 20th of February, he should move fur leave to 
bring in a bill for the appoimtmentof a public prosecutor. 


THE WAR. 


We have news from Sebastopol up to the 30th of 
January. The announcement then was merely that 
the cold was less severe, “and it was thought the 
general attack would not long be delayed.” Other 
accounts suggest the middle of March, by which time 
reinforcements will have materially strengthened the 
Allies. 

A late Vienna telegraph says:— 

“The Grand Duke Michael is lying ill of ague at 
Cherson. 

“The Grand Duke Nicholas is at Sebastopol. 

“The Russian army is in want of s 

“ Accounts from Sebastopol of the 28th of January 
state that the weather continued very fine. 

“The batteries had received orders to be in readiness 
to resume their fire. 

“ The Voltigeurs of the Guard had arrived.” 

The Russians continue their sorties, and it is said 
that they are becoming exceedingly expert in this 
department of warfare. This is possibly owing to a 
change of generals. However, the Allies invariably 
resist with success. 

In the Jnvalide Russe of the 31st ult. we find 
Prince Menschikoff’s account of the “new and suc- 
cessful sortie” from Sebastopol, executed against the 
left flank and centre of the French trenches, on the 
night of Jan. 19. The Russian troops formed two 
detachments—that of the right composed of 230 
volunteers and a company of grenadiers, and that of 
the left composed of five companies.of a regiment of 
the line, and a hundred sailors. “The enemy (says 
Prince Menschikoff) defended himself with great 
obstinacy, but could not check the impetuosity of our 
detachments, and suffered considerable loss. We 
made two French officers and some soldiers our 
prisoners. Our loss was 18 killed, including two 
subaltern officers, and 74 wounded, among whom was 
Captain Count Sachtelen, aide-de-camp of Prince 
Gortschak off.” 


The Vienna papers publish a despatch ascribed to 
Prince Menschikoff, dated Sebasto January 28, 
stating that no change had taken in the state 
of affairs before Sebastopol. He says, “From time 
to time the French and English throw shells and 
rockets into the town, but the damage done is unim- 
portant.” 

Our allies, who have long felt that our numbers 
are too small for the extent of ground we occupy, 
have come to relieve us. The edge ef Sebastopol 
plateau overlooking the plain has been occupied by 
them, and they now furnish the pickets which guard 
In this manner 
they relieve a considerable number of our men, whom 
we were hitherto obliged to lay out in our rear. 
French troops are also preparing ‘to oceupy the In- 
kerman position on our extreme right, thus relieving 
the second division, who are to remove their camp to 





| the rear of the third division. 


Accounts from the Crimea by the last packets 
state that General Canrobert is obliged to moderate 
the ardour of the French army, who demand to be 


led to the assault. ‘The Allies ane ready to 
the fire along the whole extent of their limes. iis 


| thought it scarcely fair to take any step calculated in | positively stated that as soon as the Sertifioations 
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ay eS are completed, Omar Pacha will march 
on Sebastopol, and then doubtless a grand battle will 
be ht. The Russians have fallen back on the 
side of Simpheropol. - 

There are rumours that Osten Sacken, with 
40,000 men and 90 guns, is advancing with all speed 
by Perekop to Eupatoria. All the garrison and in- 
habitants of the town are entirely dependant on the 
supplies we send by sea, as the Cossacks have cut | 
of all the cattle which the country people used to 
drive in and sell. 

Admiral Stewart, second in command of the 
English fleet in the Black Sea, and General Sir G. 
Brown, cured of his wounds, left Malta on the 31st 
ult. for Constantinople, on board the Spiteful. 

“ Constantinople, Jan. 29. 


“The army is well supplied with warm clothing, and, 
if the Commissariat were adequately provided with 
transport, and the huts could be at once brought up, 
there would be no other cause of suffering than the 
severity of a Crimean winter and the duties imposed of 
carrying on a siege in such a climate at this season of the 
year. “T have, &c., 

“* RAGLAN. 

“His Grace the Duke of Newcastle, &c.” 


GETTING USED TO FIRE. 
The Morning Post correspondent thus describes a 
brisk fire, and how such events are regarded 
“About two o'clock this morning I was aroused by 
hearing some of the heaviest firing I remember since the 
commencement of the siege. On looking up from my 
“Tt is said that the tramroad at Balaklava has been | place of repose, the flashes were distinctly visible through 
commenced. | the canvas of my tent. The heavens were a continuous 
“ Count Riverel, who is to assist in the organisation | Sheet of flame, and hundreds of shells were to be seen 
of the services of the Piedmontese army, arrived at Con- | passing through the air, and had much the appearance of 
stantinople on the 28th.” a display of fireworks. I fear, however, many brave 
fellows had seen daylight for the last time. It lasted 
OUTRAGE ON THE AUSTRIAN FLAG. « 


A tel hi 2 te the Mirnt about half-an-hour, but before it had expired, most people 
Pos f Wedn ad cay = oy tages be edie a be whom it had at firstdisturbed had probably turned round 
the ae " son Pe oer Sag Ay ly pe a: oa Ad and gone to sleep again ; and really, for all that is known 
conteated” It says that eight Austria vessels | of the cause of such an occurrence, on the following day 
arriving at Braila pele fired upon by the Russians | it might have been adream. Few people think more of 


: , | it, and if the question is asked, ‘Did you hear the row 
sa pane seers The mate of one of the | last night?’ an answer in the affirmative is generally 


| given; but should you be inquisitive, and say, ‘Do you 
AUSTRIA AND THE PRINCIPALITIES. know what it was all for?’ you get the answer and the 
. . . } ” 
The Moniteur publishes the following from Bu- | question into the bargain, ‘ No, do you?’” 
charest, January 20:— > & 
“ News has reached us by way of Matchin and Ibraila ee Seen 
that the Russian expeditionary corps in the Dobrudscha, | 





‘*My very ink has been so often frozen that it has 


wishing to force the passage of a river, has been beaten | become so pale I can scarcely see it. I suppose there 
with heavy loss, after a combat of some hours, by the | 8 scores in the hospital frost-bitten ; ‘no man is well. 
rear-guard of Yaya Pacha, and that it has already | On every side are cholera, dysentery, diarrhcea, rheuma- 
crossed the Danube at Tultscha and Ismail. “| tism, catarrh, and scurvy. The army is covered with 
“ For the last five or six days all the Turkish forces | dirt, vermin, and rags. You would not know what nation, 
at Ibraila and the neighbourhood, under the command of | they belonged to. Some wear long boots similar to the 
Achmet Pacha, have been leaving in order to cross the | Americans, taken off dead Russians; others old sacks 
Danube at Gouva-Yalonitza over to the right bank.” | stitched round their legs; others have made gaiters of 
P : . their knapsacks. I saw one wearing a sky-blue jacket, 

s een, ene St Deas a. with yellow facings. On going up to him I found it to 
Commander-in-Chief of the Danubian army, in which | ye : te qe Ps — = s* ee a pet 
it was announced that a great contest would pro- | W°2™7s ® ussian officer's surtout—dark blue, scarlet 
bably tale tilace on the Lower Danube | lining and collar; the gold epaulettes have been torn off, 
The Coloyne Gazette states that two French divi- | but I have got the two little straps which secured them.” 
sions, as long since annouced, will now positively | STRENGTH OF THE ALLIED ARMY. 
enter the Principalities, where, in conjunction with} The allied armies at the seat of war have been caleu- 
the Turks, they are to occupy those strategic points | Jated, at the present moment, to amount to 150,000 men, 


which are not sufficiently secured against surprise | divided thus, before Sebastopol :— 
by the Russians. 


| 1+ iia oP Tee 27,000 

RUSSIAN MOVEMENTS. | BVOMOA, .cccccevvecsvaces coscessiseces 80,000 

“* Warsaw, Feb. 6. MEADE, 00 ccnncecsenpeaseroqeesececcet 6,000 

“Generals Plantine and Labentzow are ordered to | Turks, Egyptians, and Tunisians 22,000 
| . 


advance with their corps to the Austrian frontier. 

“This measure has been determined upon in order | 
to respond to the concentration of Austrian military 
forces in Gallicia.” 

According to the Danube (Journal of Vienna), | ¢, 
letters from Kiew, of the 26th January, state that 
numerous reinforcements are being sent to the | The allied generals expect reinforcements to arrive 
Crimea. Two divisions of Grenadiers, more than | within a month, which will place them at the head of 
15,000 Tirailleurs from Siberia and Orenburg, and | 999,000 men. 
15 battalions of reserve have occupied Perekop. | ‘This very favourable statement is, we believe, as re- 
third corps, commanded by General Read, holds the gards the English force, greatly exaggerated. Other, 
second line of Bessarabia; its columns reach as far | and more reliable accounts, estimate the English force at 
as Chotin. Ismail, Kilia, and Bender have received | g,om 11,000 to 13,000 men. 


135,000 
| The remainder, forming the 15,000, at various stations. 
Large numbers of the sick and wounded are reported 
be in a state which will enable them, within a few 
days, to join the camp at Sebastopol. 


an interval of 48 seconds between the 
the 15th we had a regular solemnity. Admiral 
decided that the speech delivered by the 
opening the Legislative Assembly should 
the order of the day. Copies of it were, th 


ATE AEE 


On 
pa 
be placed 
erefore, posted 


eae | 


up at the foot of the mainmast on board all the 
war, after having been read to the assembled crews, 
phrase in particular produced a tremendous 
enthusiasm. the 

and the fleet have merited well of their country,’ a 
should have seen the men assembled round the : 
reading and commenting on the different passages of 
speech, and heard the enthusiastic shouts of ‘Vin 
I’Empereur!’ that were raised on board every vessel, andiy 
which the crews of the French and foreign 

vessels at anchor in the bay heartily joined, at the sam — 
time that they were all dressed out in flags. ? 


It is this: —‘ Let us all agree that 


Bruat has decided that the battery on the right of t © 
Bay of Kamiesch, which defends the entrance, shall tay — 
the name of the ‘ Batterie Sommelier,’ after the lieutengy — 
who was killed on board the Ville de Paris in the affgy 
of the first attack on Sebastopol by sea and land, aj 
that the one on the left shall be called after M. Laboy. 
donnaye, the midshipman who was killed on the sam 
day on board the Montebello. This decision has giyg 
great satisfaction throughout the fleet.” 


THE TWO GUNS AT THE ALMA. 


Much discussion has taken place as to who shoulj 
have the honour for the gallant working of the tw 
guns on the heights of the Alma. Lieut. Colong 
Dickson, who has had it assigned to him, thiy 
writes to Major Turner, who appears to be the red 
man :— 

“ When the first two guns of your battery had reach 
the top of the hill, and were in action on the spot whe 
Lord Raglan and his staff were posted, very fewma 
accompanied the guns, owing partly to the rapid paceg 
which they were brought up, and partly to some of the 
having remained behind to assist in extricating one ¢ 
your gun-horses which had been shot in crossing te 
river ; seeing how few men there were to work the guy 
at the moment, General Strangways asked me to de 
mount and assist in working one of the guns. I did 
and remained with the guns until after two or thm 
rounds had been fired, when the men having all join 
their guns, I remounted my horse, and remaineds 
spectator of the excellent practice of your batter, 
Captain Gordon, R.A., General Strangway’s aidede 
camp, likewise assisted in working one of your gum 
until the other men having come up, he was no longs 
required.” 

















OCCASIONAL OPINIONS ON THE “ STAFF.” 
““A heavy responsibillity rests on the shouldg 
our military authorities out here! I write strong! 
I feel strongly, and see more, as a medical man, thi 
others do of the effects of these privations, which, ¢ 
course, I experience as well as others. But the ute 
powerlessness of our department, amid all this misery 
combined with the aforesaid uselessness of the staff, whow 
duty it is to house, feed, and clothe us—the confoundel 
obstructiveness of the different and various departmentd 
authorities—that cruel cord of red tape, round offidi 
routine (these inventions of the devil to make ma 
honest, which Sidney Herbert calls ‘ checks upon 
—all these strangle our best efforts. Why, it takes abit 
ten days to obtain officially a blanket for a poor sick mat 
—and reams of paper are hourly sent about with ‘ 
at the top, and ‘I have the honour to be your obediat 
humble servant’ at the bottom —and often for nothiag 





8000 men. General Siewers is organising the Baltic 
aa each regiment has eight battalions of the line 
and four of reserve. 


CLIMATE OF THE CRIMEA. 
A young officer writes thus to his sister in Scotland, 


The Prussian Gazette, in a despatch from Warsaw, | under date January 17:— 
dated Feb. 5, states that an order has been received _“‘ Now first and foremost, you must quite divest your 
that all the Russian forces in the vicinity of Cracow, mind of the grand pervading idea of a Russian winter; 
and on the Austrian frontier, should retreat with all for though in Russia, we are pretty well to the south, and 
despatch into the interior of the country. do not get quite the full benefft of the frost and snow. 
BLOCKADE OF THE BLACK SEA. As yet we have not had such cold weather as in Buchan 


: y.| the last winter; and, in fact, you may consider the 
m.. > nee ae be ee oe winter here very much like that of Great Britain, with 
wss notified by vessels of war of the two allied 
nations—namely, at Odessa, by the French steam- 
frigate Mogador, and the English frigate Gladiator; 
and at Kaffa, Kertch, Anapa, and Soudjak-Kaleh by 
the French steam-corvette Berthollet, and the Eng- 
lish steamer Leopard. These notifications were made 
and received in the usual manner. 


It began about the beginning of this month to lie on the 
ground. Inthe low country it nearly all went away 
about a week ago, and then came a good heavy storm, 
and it lay about two feet deep. After that we had a fine 
day, and then a drifting day, and then another fine day, 
and another storm, and so on it goes. Of course it is 
cold at times, and I would rather be in a house than a 
tent, any day, even in an English, let alone a Russian 
NOTES OF THE winter; but as far as I (or any man in health) am con- 
DESPATCH FROM LORD RAGLAN. | cerned, I don’t think the cold will kill us. We get very 
The following despatch was received by the Duke warm in bed, and out of bed strong exercise is the fashion. 
of Newcastle on Wednesday :— = pcan ge me = out = 4 og — 
6 | and, amongst others, have got most of mine; bu 
rs Pehastapel, erg | there einaaly are still many without, and they are not 
“My Lord Duke,—Nothing has occurred of impor-| 2) 03) off.” ~ . 
tance in our front; but the enemy has occasionally | : ads 
opened a fire upon our left attack, and Mr. Spalding, a| ELEMENTS OF THB ‘ CHEAP DEFENCE OF NATIONS. 
fine young man, an acting mate of Her Majesty’s ship | A French war correspondent explains some mea- 
London, and in-charge of the battery, was unfortu- | sures taken for making warriors satisfied :— 
nately killed by a round shot the day before yesterday. “ Our marine batteries distinguished themselves lately 
“His loss is deeply deplored. I enclose the return of | when the fire was reopened. One of them, mounted 
casualities to the 21st inst. from the Marengo, and commanded by Lieut. Martel, 
“The weather has become milder; but the country is | obtained.a prize from the general-in-chief for the pre- 
still in a dreadful state from melted snow. cision and rapidity of its fire, which was made with only 





SIEGE. 


perhaps the snow lying a bit longer when it does come. | 


and all this nonsense makes an honest man sick. Sit 
the day we landed at Eupatoria till the present momelt 
| who are the men who have been subjected to the patt 
| tions so much talked of? Simply and solely the re 
mental officers and the men in the ranks. . . All thepaié 
;and trouble which the good people at home have bea 
taking for our comfort are neutralised by the ™ 
|uselessness of our Commissariat and Qvartermasit 
General’s Department. Lots of provisions. clothes, cd 
houses lie on the shore at Balaklava, and, ‘or all thew 
they are to the generality of us out here, they might # 
| well be in Nova Scotia. The staff, a set of useless, 
| perienced, fine gentlemen, get np things for themsélv®) 
but unfortunate regimental officers’ and soldiers, who ded 
|the work, and are exposed alone to the danger, ve 
| and privation, get no help. All our applications ft 
| carriage for those necessary articles for the soldiers # 
|negatived. The answer (whenever an answer is 
|is invariably, that ‘no carriage is available.’ The 
jas I said above, Lord Raglan and his staff know 
!and take no trouble about us at all; and, in truth, be bs 
|lost caste entirely. Little is said, of course, among 
but it is amusing to observe the quiet sarcastic shrug 
| the shoulder which the French officers give when his i 
|is mentioned. . . On our march from our p. 
embarkation, when we lay on the ground at night 
| Staff slept in their tents ; when we poor doctors — 
j and down the lines of creaking country carts, veal 
| for places to lay down our men dying of agonising ! 


| or cholera, and asked a corner where might lay 4 

| soldier—the answer usually was, ‘ This cart is ct 

| So-and-So’s’, or, ‘ This is the Adjutant-General’s 
Sir.’ These were the universal replies, and at last do) 

my temper (as an old campajgner was entitled ~~ 

generally said, ‘D—— General So-and-So, and 
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= neral too,’ and put the men on the tage over the Allies, who are compelled to remain with- | has, within the month or two past, so distinguished that 
On - ae didn’t like A. do this.” | out relief. me sheet in support of England and France, and in hostility 
Wat he tifying to be able to state that the latest | “Yesterday a large convoy, apparently of provisions, | to Russia and Russian Success. 

a It is gratity as some satisfactory changes. The | entered Sebastopol by the north side of the harbour in A ‘Liprary, consisting of nearly three hundred 

on —_ dent (January 22), after describing mid-day. It consisted of light carts, which were drawn | volumes of books, has been fitted up om board the 

ed — aS eatlable nature of ‘the weather which drops principally by two horses, and in some instances by one | hospital ship Severn, which is about to proceed to the 

8 of the very i des days, whilst the wind whips you off only. There were also a few sledges.” Black Sea. This library is intended for the invalids on 
ph just as you are commenting on meee | RESULTS versus EXPECTATIONS. oda tae cadeembe a wg he idea 
of the day, thus adverts to the supplies received : ‘‘T have just read the following:—‘ If the Crimean 


in again the army will be prepared to meet it w ith better 
chance of success than before. Warm clothing is ar- 
riving in great quantities, and the remnant of our army 
will soon be all comfortably clad, or it will be their own 
faults. It is difficult to distribute it, as the mere work 
of carrying it up to the camp must give way to the more 
urgent necessity of supplying the army with food and 
fuel. There is this sad consolation, that the reduced 
numbers of our army place the duty of feeding and curing 
it more within the grasp of the various departments 
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with its execution. 
| ani “The greatcoats, boots, jerseys, and mits furnished 
abou by the Government to officers and men are of excellent 
- same ity, and the distribution, though late, is most liberal. 
giver fur cloak, a pea jacket, a fur cap, a pair of boots, two 
jerseys, two pair of drawers, and two pair of socks are | 
to be given to each officer, and several of them have 
received the boon already. Still it is a fact that at this 
oment there is but one hospital marquee in the whole of 
a the Second Division camp, unless my eyes quite deceived 
olond me when last I visited it. There is no hospital hut what- 
1, thas ever. The sick and wounded were and have been in 
he reid ordinary tents, and, though the weather is bearable now, | 
it may be imagined what sick and wounded men have 
reaihéd endured under such protection in the piercing winds and 
: whe cold days and nights now past.” 
ew ma PROMOTION FOR THE ZOUAVES. 
pace & “The Zouaves are in great delight at the high honour 
of thea paid them by the Emperor. He has ordered that fourty 
y one ot picked men out of each company shall be selected to form 
sing th a body to be called ‘Zouaves of the Imperial Guard,’ | 
he gus and the regiments are to be eligible henceforth to serve 
to di in France. The excitement of the men while the selec- 
I did tion was going on, the delight of the chosen, the despair 
Taal of the rejected, were, I am told, beyond all description.” | 
rained 1 NEWS OF THE ROADS. 
battery. “ Major Fellowes is now off on his expedition to organise 
aide-de a waggon and transport train at Constantinople or else- | 
ur gull where, but it will be rather late in the day, I fear, ere 
0 longs his work is done. The railway will be equally behind 
the time, for the road-making is at last progressing. 
However, the surveys for the railway have been nearly 
completed, but Mr. Campbell finds the gradients will be 











Morefeavy than he was led to expect. The ground 
rises not less than 630 feet from the head of the harbour 
of Balaklava to the outskirts of the camp near head- 
quarters.” 


























THE FATE OF DESERTERS. 
“ Desertions have taken place to the enemy both from | 
the French and from our own ranks, but there is a great 
disposition to exaggerate them. The deserters from the | 
French have generally belonged to the Foreign Legion ; | 
the deserters from the English have generally been from 
the young draughts and from regiments just sent out. | 
Ihave already mentioned the case of a man in the 93rd, 
who was killed by the enemy as he approached their | 
pickets, in the act of desertion. A soldier of the 19th | 
was since killed by his own comrades as he was escaping | 
to the Russians from the third parallel. He had hinted | 
to one of his friends in the same company that it would | 
be a good thing to go over tothe Russians. His sugges- 
tion was received by a threat, ‘ If you attempt to run, I'll | 
shoot you, as sure as you are a living man.’ The fellow | 
watched his opportunity, and, slipping across the parapet, 
made towards the Russian lines, but his friend had perceived 
the man, and called on his comrades to fire. They did 
%, and missed him, and he neared the Russian picket. | 
Here goes for you now, according to promise,’ ex- | 
Claimed his Achates ; and, taking a long aim, he stopped 
the career of the deserter and dropped him, writhing and 
» in front of the Russian vedettes.” 























































































































ROUTINE AND CINDERS. 
7m From Balaklava we hear, numbers of large steamers | 
come in here every week and shoot into the sea excellent 
roadstuff, in the shape of cinders. It has been suggested 
that the captains of these steamers should be ordered | 
to keep as much of these cinders as possible, and to send 
onshore in their boats, where a few men could easily 
lay them down, but no one is ‘ responsible’ for carry ing 
Out the suggestion, and every day one sees the cinders 





















































of the newly-arrived steamers shot into the harbour, 
Within a few yards of the spot where he is standing over 
the ankles in mud.” 

















x HOW THE RUSSIANS OBTAIN RELIEF. 
About four p.m. yesterday, nearly 2000 Russians were | 
seen marching into Sebastopol, and about the same num- 
going out. It was probably one party relieving the 
, were on the opposite side of the harbour 
of ourcamp. There seems to be a continual ch 
their 





























ange 
on the part of the enemy, from the town to | 
camp, and vice versd. They have thus an advan- 




















«T rejoice heartily to think that before severe cold sets 


| A 2 
| transport corps in the Crimea. 
| 


Army Fund progresses as it has begun, our brave fellows 
before Sebastopol will spend a jolly Christmas.’ Ah 
me! I made my dinner that day of a 21b. loaf purchased 
in the French camp for 2s. 8d.” 


THE NAVY AGAIN. 

“Her Majesty's ship Highflyer and the Curlew have 
come in. The former has been cruising off Odessa, but 
the officers say they did not attempt to stop any ships in 
or out, as they had no orders to blockade the port! 

| They boarded a vessel inwards, laden with cotton, which 
| the captain said was intended to be manufactured by the 
Russians, as the Manchester goods were not sent to them 
now. At a little place called Ekmetcheté, north of 
Cape Tarkan, the Highflyer exchanged some shots with 
a body of Russians within a small fort; they soon 
silenced the Russian fire, and drove the enemy out. 
| They landed a party, blew up the Round Tower of the 
| place, and received a good supply of provisions from the 
Tartar inhabitants.” 
| The correspondent of the Daily News says:— 
“Captain Mitchell, of the Grenadier Guards, and some 
| brother officers saw a Russian steamer leaving the har- 
bour and standing out for the open sea. One of the 
allied ships went in chase, and after some hard steaming 
came within range of the Russian. A cannonade ensued, 
| the Russian all the while endeavouring to escape. The 
chase was watched with intense interest, but the result 
remained a mystery, for the two ships, steaming hard 
| and exchanging shots, disappeared at last on the verge 
of the horizon. The officers who saw the affair made all 
| inquiries as to the facts and the final result of the en- 
| gagement, but to no purpose. We have all got so 
| accustomed to hard knocks, that a partial affair makes 
no impression and usually excites no curiosity whatever ; 
and it is only by chancing to fall in with one of the men 


| actually engaged, that a vague account of particulars 
| can be obtained.” 


THE IMPERIAL GUARD. 

‘“* Since the departure of the last mail, 4000 of the Im- 
perial Guards have arrived in the Bosphorus; and 
during to-day and yesterday groups of these splendid 
fellows were to be met in almost every street in Pera 
and Stamboul. Their physique is quite equal to that of 
the choicest household troops, and the uniform (the half- 
Glengarry sort of undress cap excepted) shows it off to 
the best advantage. French human nature has seldom 
been exampled abroad by such stalwart and unobjection- 
able specimens of the genus homo. Our Life Guardsmen 
have the advantage in height, but in compactness and 
symmetry of frame their Gallic rivals will suffer nothing 
by comparison. Their very physical excellence, how- 
ever, adds to the sorrow with which one reflects upon 
how few of these picked men of France will ever look 
upon the minarets of Stamboul again.” 





INCIDENTS. 

SHOOTING aT THE Emperor oF Ressta.—Private 
W. Gibson and Private W. Gallahar, of the 99th Regi- 
ment, were tried by district court-martial at Chatham, 
for the offence of making away with their ammunition 
in shooting at the Emperor of Russia, whom they had 
drawn on the barrack table with chalk. A most severe, 
and, as we think, unnecessary, sentence has been passed 


| upon them—that of Gibson to fifty-two days with hard 


labour, and Gallahar to 162 days’ hard labour in the 
military prison, Fort Clarence. 

Two Trousanp Poxrtce OFFICERS FOR THE 
CrimEA.—Sir Richard Mayne has called upon the 
superintendents of police to report to him, and re- 


| commend any inspectors, sergeants, and private con- 


stables who may feel inclined to volunteer and form a 
The body is to consist 
of a quartermaster, sergeants, or superintendents, drivers, 
and corporals. The strength of the whole is to be 2,000. 

‘ORT FOR THE Frencu.—A_ personage belonging 
to one of the highest families in Portugal, who desires 
to preserve a strict incognito, has placed 10,000 bottles 
of port wine at the disposal of the French Government 
for the army in the Crimea. : 

Morrauity at tue Mirrrany Hospirats 1x 
Tourkry.—The following painful statement is published 
by a French contemporary, on the authority of a corre- 
spondent at Constantinople :—“ The difference, in fact, 
between the deaths in the two nations is enormous. In the 
French hospitals there is only one death out of 271 
cases, whilst in the English hospitals there is one out 
of 88.” 

Tne American Press.—The Washington corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald says:—“ The services 
of one of your large newspaper sheéts have been bought 
up for a considerable amount, by an English nobleman, 
during the continuance of the war in the East. This 
explains the cause for that disinterested energy which 





shall, the booksellers of Southampton, who gave a 
number of books towards it. The rest of the books were 
given by the ladies and gentlemen of Southampton and 
its neighbourhood. 

CanpLE Sroves FoR Tae HospitaL.—Messrs. 
Price writes to the Times :—* Sir,—Will you give us 
room to state, for the information of many who take an 
interest in the sending out the candle stoves to the army, 
that Government has given an order for 250 of them, 
and 2,000 boxes of their fuel, for hospital use in the 
Crimea and at Scutari and Smyrna?” 

Tue Czar at Sepastropo..—A letter from the 
Emperor to Prince Menschikoff, contains the following 
passage :—‘ I am very anxious to push on the 
in the Crimea as rapidily as possible, and to bring it 
to a satisfactory conclusion. If facts do not correspond . 
to my expectations, I think, God willing; that I shall 
myself visit you and my dear army.” 

Lire 1x tHE TreNCcHEs.—‘* When we are in the 
trenches, if it be in our turn to be in the first 
i.e., farthest from the enemy, we walk about as much as 
possible to keep ourselves warm, and if a shot comes, 
which is often the case, we bob our heads to let the rascal 
pass over us. In the second parallel we walk about as 
in the first, but almost double; and in the third, if you 
so much as show your little finger above the 
you find twenty rifle bullets whizzing about it imme- 
diately.” 

PROMOTION FOR SERGEANTS. 
Tue following is from the London Gazette :— 
War-Orrice, Fes. 6. 
To be Corners, without purchase :— 

4th Regiment of Dragoon Guards — Regimental Ser- 
geant-Major George Price. 

5th Dragoon Guards—Regimental Sergeant-Major Ho- 
bart Evans Fitzgerald. 

1st Dragoons—Regimental Sergeant-Major John Lee, 

2nd Dragoons—Sergeant David Gibson. 

4th Dragoons— Regimental Sergeant-Major Henry 
Jennings. 

6th Dragoons—Troop Sergeant-Major William Hall. 

8th Light Dragoons — Troop Sergeant-Major Henry 
Harrison. 

11th Light Dragoons—Troop Sergeant-Major T. R. 
Silver. 

13th Light Dragoons—Sergeant-Major Francis Levison 
Michael. 

17th Light Dragoons— Troop Sergeant-Major James 
Duncan. 

To be Ensitans, without purchase :— 

1st Regiment of Foot—Quartermaster-Sergeant Thomas 

C. Brown. 
4th Foot —Quartermaster-Sergeant Thomas Burridge. 
7th Foot—Colour-Sergeant Adrian Bennet. 

17th Foot —Sergeant-Major John Lee. 

19th Foot—Sergeant Frederick Arthur. 

20th Foot—Colour-Sergeant Patrick Geraghty. 

21st Foot—Sergeant-Major Thomas Vauxden. 

28th Foot—Sergeant-Major Jonathan Twaites. 

30th Foot—Sergeant-Major John Moon. 

33rd Foot—Quartermaster-Sergeant John Thompson. 

34th Foot—Quartermaster-Sergeant Robert Reay. 

38th Foot—Sergeant-Major John Evans. 

4ist Foot—Sergeant James Baird. 

42nd Foot—Sergeant-Major William Lawson. 

46th Foot—Sergeant-Major Andrew Witten. 

47th Foot—Sergeant-Major Thomas Young. 

49th Foot —Sergeant-Major Edward Mackay. 

50th Foot—Sergeant-Major James Lamb. 

55th Foot—Quartermaster-Sergeant James Scott. 

57th Foot—Colour-Sergeant Thomas Grace. 

62nd Foot—Quartermaster-Sergeant William Dring. 

63rd Foot—Sergeant-Major Walter Samuel Marson. 

68th Foot—Sergeant-Major Joseph Thompson. 

77th Foot—Colour-Sergeant William Minister. 

79th Foot—Quartermaster-Sergeant William M‘GilL 

88th Foot—Quartermaster-Sergeant John Frederick 

Grier. 

93rd Foot —Colour-Sergeant John Gordon. 

95th Foot—Colour-Sergeant John Sexton. 

97th Foot—-Quartermaster-Sergeant Isaac Harmond. 

Rifle Brigade —Sergeant-Major James Singer. 





CONTINENTAL NOTES. 
On the 26th of January M. Drouyn de Lhuys addressed 
a despatch to the diplomatic agents of France in Ger- 
many. The following isa succinct analysis of the docu- 
ment. After expressing regret that the crisis so long 
preparing is at last about to break out, stating the ob- 
jects of the policy of the Western Powers:—to constrain 
Russia to abandon her aggressions, and to unite all 
Europe against the common aggressor: the despatch 





states that when the time came for proceeding from con- 
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sultation te aetion, the divergence between the two great 
German Courts exhibited itself. Prussia, by absenting 
herself from the Conferences, and deelining to sign the 
notes of August 8, indicates a moral separation from 
Austria, whieh, after the treaty of December 2, to 
which she refused to adhere, had beeome more dis- 
tinct. Pymssia declares her confidence in Russia, but 
there is a difference between moral assurances and ma- 
terial facts; and where a contradiction does exist “the 
simplest and wisest plan is to act in consonance. with 
what all the world is enabled to judge of in the same 
manner.” 

“Is it not true that a large Russian army, ready to 
take the field, is stationed in Poland, and along the 
frontiers of Gallicia and Transylvania? Is it not true 
that am incident threatens to bring the Austrians and 
the Russians into collision on the banks of the Pruth or 
of the Lower Danube? Is it not true that the relations 
between the cabinets of Vienna and St. Petersburg are 
of the most delicate nature? Can it be said, in short, 
that the opinion of a speedy restoration of peace is 
gemerally credited? Is it even sure that the aceeptance 
announced by Prince Gortschakoff is such as was at first 
believed? To put these questions is to solve them, and 
to justify at the same time all the demands that Austria 
addresses to her confederates.” 

Answering the alleged grievances of Prussia, that 
she had not beew regularly made acquainted with the 
negotiations, and that there was an appearance of ex- 
cluding her in future from the European councils, M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys observes, that the isolation of Prussia 
had been her own voluntary act, and that as soon as she 
used her right to keep aloof from the three powers, they 
exercised theirs to exclude her from the “‘ confidence of 
their ulterior designs.” 

As for the European concert, it has been habitually 
for the last forty years formed by five Powers. Never- 
theless, four of these Powers, in one of the preceding 
phases of the Eastern question, wiited without France. 
The concert was not re-established until after the inci- 
dent that gave rise to the treaty of July 13. An ana- 
logous fact may, therefore, without anomaly, be repro- 
duced under actual circumstances. In order to take 
part in a debate, the party must be entitled; but the only 
title Prussia invokes is her quality of great power. 

Franee does not dispute the rank of Prussia; but 
rights haye correlative duties, and in general we do not 
treat on the eonditions of peace unless we have waged 
war, or, at least, have accepted the eventuality of taking 
an active part in it. It is as signatary of the treaty of 
Feb. 13, 1841, by which France entered the European 
concert, that she takes up arms for Turkey. If Prussia | 
tecognises the importance of that treaty to which she 
subscribed, she has declined its obligations, and loses the 
right of participating in its revision. Even in this case 
France would, at the end of the negotiations, join in any 
combination to give to Prussia guarantees equivalent 
to those in 1841, and to cause her to resume her station 
in Europe. Prussia’s isolation is her own. France 
cannot be accused of having wished indirectly to diminish 
the importance of the Confederation of the secondary 
powers by excluding Prussia. 

On the 29th of January, M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
addressed another despatch to the Prussian Government 
through the French ambassador, M.de Moustier. France 
is ready to sign a separate treaty with Prussia imme- 
diately, provided only that it contain the same obli- 
gations as the treaty of the 2md of December. Prussia 
has distinctly declined to sign either protocol, note, or 
treaty, with the three Powers. M. Drouyn de Lhuys 
insists on the wilfal isolation of Prussia from the common 
cause of the three Powers. 

In a circular despatch addressed to the agents of 
Prussia, at the German Courts, dated the 17th 
of January, M. Manteuffel informs them of the resumed 
negotiations on the Four Points, and of the alliance 
of France and Austria. Prussia will not] abandon her 
neutral attitude, and she calls upon her German con- 
federates to support her in the Diet. 

Lord Cowley has addressed to the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs a copy of the address of the Legislative 
Council and Assembly of Canada, offering their con- 
gratulations on the victory of Alma, and contributing 
20,0007. to the widows and orphans of the two nations. 

General de Crenneville, on a military mission from 
the Emperor of Austria, and General De Wedel ona 
diplomatic mssion from the King of Prussia, are in 
Paris. General De Wedel has dined with Marshal 
Vaillant, the Minister-of-W ar. 

It is reported in Paris that General Canrobert, who 
has a warm enemy at Court in Prince Napoleon Jeréme, 
is to be superseded by General Pelissier, who has recently 
arrived in the Crimea from Algeria. 

General Canrobert has ordered all the correspondents 
of the French press to quit the Crimea, even one bring- 
ing letters from a Minister in the Councils of the 
Emperor, and he has published an order of the day en- 
joining the officers to desire their friends not. to publish 

their private letters, 

The formation of three French corps d’armee is talked 

of; one for the Baltie, one of observation in the North 

of France, and a third for Austria. The last would be 
commanded in chief by the Emperor, with General 


the Emperor will visit London about the beginning of | amidst a mournful silence, and for you there is nota 


March. smile of friendship, not a flower of Ce OR Your 
M. de Morny (susceptible man !) is said te be so much | footsteps, no brotherly adieu, no regard of tenderness 
hurt at the report of his ambition to compose a regency | and regret. You will receive only official 
in the expected absence of the Emperor, that he has| The cause of all that, soldiers of France, is, that you an 
offered his resignation of the Presidency of the Legisla~| about to return to your country, your breasts covered, 
tive Corps, which, of course, has not been accepted. with wounds and crosses, which weigh because they 
The Siécle has had a severe private warning for its} have been blessed by the Pope and cursed by the people, 
recent articles asking for more liberty. | The cause of all that is, that you have been sent here t 
From Spain we learn that French gendarmes have | betray a nation, and you understand that this 
arrested fourteen Carlists, secreted near the Spanish | cannot receive you with a smile on its lips, 
frontier, prepared to attempt an invasion in Navarre. | retaining in, our hearts the indignation felt by cur 
On the 3rd inst. the Spanish Cortes voted the first | brethren throughout Italy, must say to you—soldiers of 
basis of the constitution—the national sovereignty. On| France, we pity you because you also are unhappy, We 
the 5th M. Madoz presented a bill to the Cortes, au-| would willingly grasp your hands as brothers, but those 
thorising the complete sale of the Church property. | hands are stained with the blood of our friends, of our 
The Minister has expressed his determination to carry | children—of the children of a nation which, had it got 
out this measure in spite of all opposition from Rome. | been for your liberticidal bayonets, would have releasey 
Espartero has addressed an energetic memorandum) itself from the double tyranny of priests and tyrants 
to the Governors of Provinces, insisting on obedience to | You pass through the midst of widows and orphans whom 
the laws, and public order, as the guarantees of liberty., You have made such. Turn away your eyes, for you will 
In the Cortes, the Minister of Grace and Justice announced | encounter the pale visages of those who by you have beg 
that the newspaper, the Catolico, should be prosecuted | torn from their families and lead a life of misery and exile 
for having published the Pope's Bull on the Immaculate | You, also, you are very miserable, because, in suffocating 
Conception before it had received the sanction of the| our nascent liberties, you have fallen with us, and 
Government. | cannot, like us, have the pride of victims and respect jg 
On the 7th inst. the Treaty of Alliance was adopted, your fall. You, children of Voltaire and the Revolution, 
by the Piedmentese Chamber of Deputies, after a re-| you have given us the Pope, the Roman Inquisition, 
markable speech from Count Cavour, in reply to the) and the tortures in the dungeons; but, in exchange, 
Opposition. General Dabormida, the late Minister of | go to see still smoking at home the blood of the Indg 
Foreign Affairs, expressed his adherence to the general | December. You go to carry the messages of the Pop 
policy of the Government, though he had felt it his| to a master who has sold and dishonoured you Yo 
duty to resign office. It is believed that diplomatic re- | go to bow the head before a man who has made of th 
lations will soon be re-established between Piedmont) glorious soldiers of France, of that country of Bayan 
and Austria | and of Hoche, an army of Swiss and almost of gaoler 
In the arsenal at Turin preparations for the expedition You go to find tears and misery everywhere; maledie 
to the East are being carried on with great activity.| tions suppressed by the fear of slavery; the mog 
The whole of the infantry of the line will shortly be | courageous citizens in prison or transported; the bet 
furnished with forty Mini¢ rifles per company. | generals—those who could lead you te glory— 
A Monitory from the Pope against the Suppression of| ing in exile; while the honour of your flag and th 
Convents’ Bill has arrived in Turin. A Monitory is lives of your comrades are confided to chiefs witha 
preliminary to excommunication; an interval of three | capacity, without faith, and without honour! Yes, m 
weeks for repentance is usually allowed, but the Govern- | pity you, because yours is a cruel misfortume—me 
ment at Turin shows no disposition to repent. It does| cruel than ours, for there is shame attached to it 
not oppose the discussion of the monitory in the press, | Soldiers of France,—we hope in the future; we havefaith 
but it withholds its exequatur for the public reading of in the regeneration of peoples, in the resurrection d 
the document in the churches. | nationalities. May you one day return among & 
In a consistory held on the 12th of January, the Pope, | washed of ‘the blood of our brethren, with the holy 
after deploring the obstinacy of the Sardinian Govern- | alliance of the nations! 
ment, not only “d es and cond ’ its anti- “The Genoese, in the name of the whole nation. 
ecclesiastical measures, but ‘declares them null and| “ Genoa, December, 1854.” 
void,” and threatens the pains and penalties “ denounced The English missionaries to the Jews in Poland a 
by the apostolic constitutions and the canons of the | banished. Their printing and bookbinding establish 
sacred councils, especially of the Council of Trent.” ments, library, and chapel, have been appropriated § 
The King of Naples is said to be enraged at the | the Government, and are offered for sale. 
Piedmontese alliance with the Western Powers. He| (On the 27th of January an ukase for the issued 
has just renewed his contract with Switzerland for the | paper money was published at St. Petersburg, Th 
supply of troops for thirty years. His Queen has been | enactments of the ukase are to the effect that each ism 
delivered of a Princess. , | shall comprise an amount of paper money six time 
The General of the Jesuits has addressed a cireular, | preater than the sum in specie deposited as an equivalett 
dated Rome, January 10, to the provineials of the order, | in what is called the Credit Fund; that is, for an iat 
im which he instructs them how to act with respect to | of 12,000,000 roubles in paper, 2,000,000 roubles it 
the different forms of political government. The company | snecie are to be deposited. The paper issued is, tf 
of the Jesuits being, he says, solely a religious order, and | declared, to be withdrawn from circulation three yea 
devoted exclusively to the salvation of men's souls, the | after the conclusion of peace, or sooner, if possible. 
various members of it are everywhere to act as faithful | yf, Soulé, the American Minister to Spain, applied@ 
subjects of the government under which they live, and | the 28th ult. for his passports, and for an audience® 
in no case to interfere in political matters. In that | take leave of the Queen. He leaves Mr. Perry as 
manner only can they, the circular declares, conform to | Waffaires, and is to be succeeded in the embassy by 
the principles on which the order is founded. It is | Brakenridge. Mr. Soulé is a candidate for the senait 
somewhat extraordinary that if these be true Jesuit | ship of Louisiana. 
principles, the members of the order should require to be | ‘Phe latest accounts from the Crimea report a sorfiett 
taught them at this time of day. the 23rd of January, made by the garrison of Sebastoph 
The Suisse announces that the English Government | jn which the French suffered severely. ‘The Zouaves il 
has offered the Swiss Federal Colonel Bontems the rank | mutinied, and demanded a retreat from the Crimea. Eat 
of Lieutenant-General, with the command of a foreign | pundred of the mutineers had arrived at C 
legion, which he accepted. |im chains, and will be despatched to Toulon. Thelt 
A treaty of alliance is talked of with Portugal, on the | packs at Smyrna have been converted into hospitals, # 
same terms as that with Piedmont. The Portuguese will be provided with 2000 beds. 
legion is to be 12,000 men. This rumour wants con- | A sharp shock of earthquake was felt at Cone 
firmation. The Tuscan army, numbering about 8000 | on the night of the 23rd, but no damage was 
men, is reported to manifest a desire to take part in the! 4 “erand dinner and soirée were given on the moe 
war. _ . | the English Embassy, to which all the Turkish Ministet 
The Duke and Duchess of Brabant returned to Venice | and the Corps Diplomatique, without exception, 
on the 23rd ult., from their excursion to Milan, and em- | jnyited. For the first time ladies were not 
barked on the 28th for Egypt, intending to go as far as | from a dinner at which Turkish functionaries 
the cataracts of the Nile, and return through Palestine | present, 
and Syria. _. ... | Abdel Kader has despatched one of his aides-de-ca# 
The accouchement of the Empress of Austria is daily | to Paris, to request the Emperor to give him the o 
expected ; 101 guns will announce the birth of an heir | mand of the native African troops serving at Seber 











to the throne, and 20 that of a princess. If a prince is topol. 
born he will probably be named Rudolph, after the | Wee Glestaettc Witet hes adopted the proposition i 
founder of the family; if a princess, Sophia, after the | put the principal contingents of the Federal amy 
mother of the Emperor. The Emperor, as a kind of ac- | a war-footing, in such a manner as to be able to 
knowledgment of the important services rendered by | the field a fortnight after the order. 
the late Baron Welden during the years 1848 and 1849,| Baron Koller, the newly-appointed Ambassador 
has appointed his widow “Ayah,” or governess-in-chief, | Austria at Constantinople, left Trieste on the 4th inst | 
to his expected offspring. The Danish Parliament has passed, by @ 

Count Esterhazy, the Austrian Minister to the Russian | 87 to 7 votes, the third reading of the bill for 
Court, has returned to Berlin. the Constitutional Act. 

As the French cavalry passed through Genoa, the A statue of Charlemagne, in white marble, is w® 
following address was circulated along the line of| ereeted in the open space in front of the ©¢ 
march :— France. M. Lévéel has been entrusted with the 











Schramm as second in command. It is expected that 


“ Soldiers of France, —You will traverse our countries tion of this statue. 
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THE HOSPITALS IN THE EAST. — SIR CHARLES NAPIER AND LORD CAR- | mistake whatever, because if the Government have 
Tux accounts of the hospitals are so very contradic- DIGAN AT THE MANSION-HOUSE. least spirit about them they will immediately poate 
tory that they are et Tiny ny s. &, es, Ox Tuesday the Lord Mayor gave the usual annual | me, and turn me out of the service. (Laughter.) Tsay 
give them, leaving our rea mee ay onda Col | dinner to the aldermen and other dignitaries of the City | that the Admiralty perverted my They not 
clusions, which we fancy will be, that things are pro- | 4+ the Mansion-house. only did that, but they asked me why I did not take 


greasing on the whole favourably. 
icle correspondent says :— 

«J made a long and observant ramble through the 
hospital wards at Scutari, and was most agreeably struck 
with the improvement which is visible in nearly every 
one of the arrangements. 1 much question whether the 
state of things just now at Scutari would afford a peg 
for the most imaginative chronicler to hang a growl 
upon, | have no hesitation whatever in assuring you 
that in every particular of essential comfort and assiduous 
eare our poor sick and wounded fellows at Scutari are 
not a whit behind their French comrades in the Medji- 
dich. Our hospital is under the untiring superintendence 
of Miss Nightingale ; we have now a band of ‘good 
angels’ bestowing their womanly tenderness upon our 
poor fellows ina way that will not suffer by comparison 
with those of the French, ‘sisters.’ Our medical staff 
is abundant, and every hospital store that skill can pre- 


The Morning 





scribe, or kindness suggest, is at hand to superfluity. I 
say this, not on the information of officials, but on the 
authority of the sufferers themselves. With hardly an | 
exception, every man I spoke to declared that no attend- | 
ance could be better, nor sick-comforts more perfect.” 

Oa the other hand, the Times correspondent, writ- 
ing the same day, says: — 

“ When I arrived here, early in November, the maxi- 
mum number of deaths scarcely exceeded twenty a 
day ; nowit is nearly three times as high. At that time 
the proportion of sick and wounded was about equal; 
now the former vastly preponderates. At the period 
referred to wounds would heal here; for some time past 
they have in most cases refused to do so, or if a patient 
does show a tendency to get well, dysentery, fever, or 
consumption seizes him and makes him its prey. This 
is one of the darkest features in the sanitary condition 
and prospects of the army, for it leads us to anticipate 
what the probable fate will be during the next two 
months, not only of the 5000 sick now crowded in the 
camp hospital, but of those still doing duty who are unfit 
for work. Dr. Hall includes in this last class one half 
the entire army, the strength of which one now hears 
variously estimated at from 11,000 to 14,000 men. 


The proceedings derived their | 
chief interest from the circumstance that among the Sweaborg, and why I did not do this, that, and the 
guests were the Earl of Cardigan and Admiral Sir Charles | other ? They reeeived my letter, giving them an account 
Napier, who each delivered speeches relating to the war. | of how Sweaborg might be taken, on the 4th of October, 
Lord Cardigan was attired in the uniform which he wore | the very day on which the first intelligence reached 
in the desperate cavalry charge at Balaklava. The cus- | England of the capture of Sebastopol. On the 9th of 
ner oe nrg been ey erageed, ee ae — pores =F room eae that 
e Lo ayor briefly proposed ‘‘ The Navy and the | Sebastopol was no en; but the Adm had not 
Baltic Service,” coupling with the toast the tee of | the plain, straightforward dealing, nor the + trae to 
Sir Charles Napier and Captain Lynch, R.N. (Drunk | write to me and apologise. No; but what they did was 
with enthusiasm.) this—they perverted what I had written, giving them a 
Sir Charles Napier replied as follows:—‘‘ My Lord | plan for the taking of Sweaborg. My Ee Twas not 
Mayor, Lady Mayoress, ladies, and gentlemen, if an | going to stand that—(laughter and cheers)—T am not the 
officer having returned from a foreign service like my | man to put up with an insult. I remonstrated most 
noble friend, if he will allow me to call him so (the Earl | strongly, but they still persisted in saying that I had led 
of Cardigan), after having performed prodigies of valour, | them astray. Well, what could I do? I was not going 
and been received in the manner in which he has been | to be driven into all this, particularly as Sir J. Graham, 
this day, must feel proud on this occasion, how must I feel, | during the whole period I was in the Baltic, had written 
who have returned from my command having scarcely | to me admonishing me to beware of stone walls; telling 
performed any service at all, and been censured by the | me not to risk her Majesty's fleet against them; that 
Government, and dismissed from my command? (Cries | these stone walls were not to be trusted; and reminding 
of ‘No, no.”) I repeat dismissed from my command. I | me that when I was first known to be going out to the 
have no doubt it will be expected that some account | Baltic I had been accused by certain persons of want of 
should be given of the very small services performed by | discretion, but assuring me that now, in his opinion, T 
that magnificent fleet which was sent out from this | had proved myself a consummate commander-in-chief. 
country. That fleet was magnificent, certainly, to a After that came the most insulting and degrading letters 
degree. It was very badly manned, and worse disci- | to me ever addressed to an officer; and 1} mention this 
plined; but, however, we managed to take it to the | particularly in the hope that it will go forth to the 
Baltic without pilots, without charts—all the officers | world, and that Sir J. Graham will be prevented from 
being perfectly wnaequainted with the Baltic, and the | ever sitting in the Administration again as First Lord of 
difficulties of the navigation. Now, the first object. I | the Admiralty. I state it to the publie, and I wish them 
had in view was to endeavour to satisfy the wishes of the | to know that, had I followed the advice of Sir J. Grabam, 
people of this country. I was quite aware that one- | I should most inevitably have left the fleet behind me in 
tenth part of what was expected could never be per- | the Baltic. I will prove this before all the world; and 
formed; but, nevertheless, 1 was determined to do the if Sir J. Graham has one single spark of honour in him 
best I possibly could under the circumstances. When | he will never again take his seat at the Admiralty until 
we first went out my view was to give the Russians | this matter is cleared up. On the other hand, I will sey 
every chance of putting to sea. I divided my fleet into | that | have no right to be ever employed again, and ¥ 
two oer. but the mao “y waar bye Our ere _ to ~ — off pedo ft car 
next object was to go to Cronstadt and see what was to | not telling the truth in what | now 2. 8. 
be done there. We accordingly proceeded, with the | am taking the first opportunity of making this state- 
assistance of a French squadron, but we found the thing ment publicly, and I am perfectly ready to answer for 











like good angels, paying the poor fellows such delicate 
attentions as only woman's hand can minister, and 
woman's heart suggest. ‘They are angels,’ said one 
poor fellow to me, whose leg had been shattered by a 
round shot at Inkerman; ‘they are angels,’ he repeated 
and many atime, as one of them comes and asks me 
tenderly how I feel, and tries to make my bed softer or 
my pillow'smoother, I almost forget that I am so far 
te 4 frou my mother and only sister. There's Miss 
NM gale,’ continued the grateful fellow, while his 
volce thickened with emotion as he spoke, ‘she’s like a 
mother to every one of us, and God will bless her if its 


pr for the kindly and tender attentions she has shown 





. ‘ ‘ F .. | totally impracticable. There was not depth of water | my conduct before the House of Commons whenever they 

Sscaeeee aA stds eegincnstaes pane reds = enough for the ships, and the batteries were of such choose to call upon me to do so.” *(Cheers.) The gallant 

cheerful, hopeful faces among the patients diminishes, strength that it was impossible to attempt to attack the Admiral then coneluded by again thanking the company 

and the daily tour.of wards and corridors discloses a place without the certainty almost of destruction to our | for the honourthey had done him in drinking his health. 

steady increase of prostration and gloom. Men huddle fleet. We therefore returned to our former anchorage, The Lord Mayor gave, as the next toast, “ The 

nd a themselves up in their bedclothes more, and the news- and thence went to Bomarsund. I only asked for 1000 | Army,” coupling with it the names of the Earl of Car- 

ablishe paper and amusing book ae aaa of their former | °F 2000 men to make the thing certain, and they sent | digan and of Captain Maxse, his lordship’s aide-de- 

ted airactiveness. No reading aloud now, and as the new | U8 out 10,000 men, It is needless for me to say how | camp. (The toast was given upstanding, with three times 
arrivals tell of the ‘hardships they have gone through quickly the thing was accomplished. (4 laugh.) I ened aged ae mrs aoe.) . 

ssue it ismot an unusual thing for them, overcome by the ay come te a matter of greater consequence, and I think The Earl of Cardigan then said,—‘ My Lord Mayor, 

>, The collection, to burst into tears. If these wan and wasted | * ™Y duty to make it known, as much as I can Lady Mayoress, ladies, and gentlemen, I feel con- 

ch issue figures could be seen in England—the victims, not of | 4% here, because I am not in Parliament. I have | siderably embarrassed in rising to returm you my sincere 

c_ times hostile rage, but of that military system which for forty | beem very much censured by the Government. Great | thanks for the high honour that you have done me, be- 

rivalent years we have fostered and petted in insular self-suffi- clamour has been raised against me, and instead | cause there are several conflicting feelings which now 

an sot ciency—we should soon have it reformed.” ; of the Government discountenancing that clamour, | weigh heavily upon my mind. I am here reminded of 

ubles On one subject—the skill and Aavetion of Miss they have actually supported and encouraged it. The | what has recently oecurred in the East, and I feel cer- 

is, it 8 Nightingale—all are agreed. Thesame writer aan ~_ | moment it was known in England and France that the | tain that a late engagement, in which I was an actor in 

ee yet “Wherever there is disease in its most yoo bane French army intended to return home, seeing that it was | that part of the world, is the cause of the handsome and 

le. form, and the hand of the spoiler distressingly nigh perfectly impossible at that season of the year to perform | flattering reception which I have met with this day. 

plied @ there is that imeomparable woman sure to be seen; her | #"y further service without risking her Majesty's fleet, | But, coupled with that, there are other feelings which 

tience® A tp ee ote good ‘edie tinidih the Government became dissatisfied, and they ordered a | press on my mind—among others, the recolleetion of the 

goo amid the struggles of expiring nature. She is a council of war to be held. I dare say nobody ever heard | sad and disastrous loss that oceurred on that fatal day, 

by ‘ministering angel,’ without any exaggeration, in these | ¥** of a council of war fighting. (Laughter.) However, | and the number of brave officers and soldiers whose lives 

senatt hospitals, and as her slender form glides quietly along | ¥® did net want that to drive us on. But the whole | were then unfortunately sacrificed. 1 have further to 

each corridor every poor fellow’s face softens with grati- subject was carefully and thoroughly examined by a| remember that, as a staff officer, it is very difficult to 

sortie tude at the sight of her. When all the medical officers | Marshal of France, a French Admiral, a General of | say anything connected with the war which is now 

bastopet have retired for the night, and silence and darkness French Engineers, and also by no less than three British | waging in the Crimea. My Lord Mayor, my services 

aves ial have settled down upon Ticks ‘wilien of prostrate sick she | Admirals; and they all unanimously decided that it was | in the Crimea having been alluded to by you, perhaps I 

ea. Fut way be observed alone, with a little lamp in her hand, | Perfectly impossible to proceed further; and that had we | may be allowed to inform you how I have been employed 

antingpt making her solitary rounds. The popular instinct atts done so we should have encountered the risk of almost | since I was sent owt to the East. It was my good for- 

The be not mistaken, which, when she set out from England on | Ce?taim defeat and loss. The British Admiralty was not | tune, when in Turkey, in the first imstance, to be sent 

tals, wt her mission of mercy, hailed her asa Sonatinas I trust satisfied with that, but they listened to the advice of an | towards the enemy’s outposts with the light cavalry. IE 

that she may not earn her title to ‘ higher though officer of Engineers, and 1 was ordered to hold another | was ordered to ascertain the position of the enemy. I 

sadder appellation. Noone who has observed her fragile | C™S¢il of war, to ascertain whether French Admirals | had to patrol the whole of the country by means of de- 

and delicate health can avoid misgivings lest and Emzlish officers would abandon their own opinion | tachments of the troops under my command. Shortly 

these should fail. With the heart of a true woman, and | #@4 adopt that of the Admiralty. The officers felt | after this I received a very peremptory order to imme- 

the manners of a lady, accomplished and refined be- | usulted at that proposal. I believe that had we gone | diately proceed with a strong bedy of cawalry to dis- 

youd most of her sex, she combines a surprising calm- | P the Gulf of Finland again, instead of returning home, | cover what had become of the Russian army ; for the 

ness of judgment and promptitude and decision ‘of cha- | Our fleet would have been totally lost, Not satisfled, | siege of Silistria had then been raised, and the Com- 

Tacter.” however, with that, I went up, determined to have | mander-in-Chief was totally ignorant whether the Rus- 

This is reiterated by a private letter. another survey of that fortification, which is one of the | sians were about to proceed towards Varna to attack 

“ As I walked leisurely through the wards the lady | *?ongest im Europe. That was in September, and that | our position, or intended to retreat towards their own 

nurses were gliding from bed to bed, inquiring tenderly month in the Baltic corresponds in severity with Novem- | country. You can easily imagine that this was rather 

from the sufferers their respective states and wants, and, | DF here and among the Channel Islands. The moment | an anxious undertaking, and one that required the exer- 





it was first reported (erroneously) that Sebastopol was 
taken, it was also said, ‘ Why does not Admiral Napier | 
go and take Cronstadt and St. Petersburg?’ In fact, 1 | 
was asked, ‘Why don’t you go and take Moscow?’ 
(Laughter.) Now, I never did expect that the Admiralty 
would join in that clamour. At that time I sent home 
a clear and detailed account, stating my opinions and | 
what appliances were necessary in order to take Swea- taking, and had in view an object worthy of the 
borg. You will not expect me to state what those | ambition of two great nations. (Cheers) On our 
opinions were. Suffice it to say that I had given two | first landing in the Crimea, I was employed within 
separate opinions, one of which, if followed, I believed, | two hours afterwards, with a strong body of cavalry, 
was certain to insure success, and the other, certain to | artillery, and infantry, im endeavouring to eut off 
bring destruction on the fleet. What did the Admiralty | some Russian cavalry which were supposed to be march- 
then do? I mention this in order that there may be no | ing towards Simpheropol. 1 am sorry to say that I 


cise of considerable caution on my part. We might 
have come at any moment upon the Russian army. We 
travelled over the country, which | may call a perfectly 
wild desert, for a distance of 300 miles. Having ascer- 
tained that the Russian army had returned by Baba- 
dagh, came the order to proceed to the Crimea; and 
here I must say that that expedition was a noble under~ 
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did not succeed in this task, for I never could find the 
Russians. (Laughter.) A few days afterwards came 
that glorious affair, the battle of the Alma; and here I 
must say that, according to my humble judgment, 
nothing could be so perfect as the preparations which 
were made by a great army for that attack. The arm 
of the force in which I served had not the honour of 
being engaged in anything important on that occasion. 
We sat upon our horses under a heavy fire for a long 
period, and in that position we witnessed the glorious 
exploits of our brother soldiers. Shortly after this was 
fought the battle of Balaklava, and unfortunately our 
allies, the Turks, abandoned their position in a very 
short time, without maintaining any contact with the 
enemy. It was late in the afternoon when I received 
an order to attack the Russian forces posted in the 
valley, which consisted of a long line of guns drawn up 
in the form of batteries. I received that order, and I 
obeyed it. (Loud cheers.) I delivered that order my- 
self to the brigade under my command. I ordered them 
to attack the Russians in the valley; but I must say 
this, that it being my duty to give the order to my men, 
I did give it, though I deeply regretted it at the time, 
and I am sure I should have much more deeply re- 
gretted it afterwards if anything had prevented my 
performing the rest of my duty, which was to share the 
dangers that those brave men so boldly faced. (Cheers.) 
My lord, whatever danger those men incurred, I shared 
it with them. (Renewed cheering.) We advanced down 
a gradual descent of more than three-quarters of a mile 
with the batteries vomiting forth upon us shells and 
shot, round and grape, with one battery on our right 
flank and another on the left; and all the intermediate 
ground covered with the Russian riflemen; so that 
when we came to within .a distance of fifty yards from 
the mouths of the artillery which had been hurling 
destruction upon us, we were, in fact, surrounded and 
encircled by a blaze of fire, in addition to the fire of the 
riflemen upon our flanks. As we ascended the hill the 
oblique fire of the artillery poured upon our rear; so 
that we had thus a strong fire upon our front, our flank, 
and our rear. We entered the battery—we went through 
the battery—the two leading regiments cutting down a 
great number of the Russian gunners in their onset. 
(Cheers.) In the two regiments which I had the honour 
to lead every officer, with one exception, was either 
killed or wounded, or had his horse shot under him, or 
injured. Those regiments proceeded, followed by the 
second line, consisting of two more regiments of cavalry, 
which continued to perform the duty of cutting down the 
Russian gunners. Then came the third line, formed of 
another regiment, which endeavoured to complete the 
duty assigned to our brigade. I believe that this was 
achieved with great success, and the result was that 
this body, composed of only about 670 men, succeeded 
in passing through the mass of Russian cavalry of (as 
we have since learned) 5200 strong ; and having broken 
through that mass, they went, according to our tech- 
nical military expression, “threes about,” and retired 
in the same manner, doing as much execution in their 
course as they possibly could upon the enemy’s cavalry. 
Upon our returning up the hill, we had to run the same 
gauntlet and to incur the same risk from the flank fire 
of the Tirailleurs as we had encountered before. Numbers 
of our men and horses were killed, and many of the 
soldiers who had lost their horses were shot down while 
endeavouring to escape. But what, my lord, was the 
feeling and what the bearing of those brave men who 
returned to the position! (Here the noble and gallant 
Officer's voice faltered, and he spoke with very evident 
emotion.) Of each of these regiments there returned 
but a small detachment, two-thirds of the men engaged 
having been destroyed ; and those who survived having 
arrived at the summit of the hill could not refrain from 
giving three ringing cheers of triumph at the exploit 
which they themselves had performed. (Cheers.) I 
understand it has been stated that the British cavalry 
are of a very inferior description, and require a thorough 
reform ; that they are badly officered, being commanded 
by gentlemen of too high a rank in the country, and that 
they ought to be better officered. I can only say that 
I do not think you will find any body of officers more 
careful of their men than those officers who now exist, 
and perform their duties better in the cavalry regiments, 
or that you will find any regiments in the world where 
there is such a mutual attachment between officers and 
men, as is the case in the British cavalry. The officers 
are at all times perfectly ready to assist and to attend 
to the comforts of their men. The men, likewise, are so 
attached to their officers that, wherever those officers 
lead them in the cause of honour and glory, there those 
men are always sure to followthem. (Cheers.) In con- 
clusion, my Lord, I will only say that, in the minds of 
those who have escaped the dangers of that terrible 
attack to which I have referred, there exist reflections 
of which they cannot divest themselves. I think that 
every man who was engaged in that disastrous affair at 
Balaklava, and who was fortunate enough to come out 
of it alive, must feel that it was only by a merciful 
decree of Almighty Providence that he escaped from 
the greatest apparent certainty of death which could 
possibly be conceived.” (Loud Cheers). 

The noble Earl sat down by repeating his acknowledg- 
ments for the honour that had been done him. 
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LORD ELGIN AND HIS CANADIAN POLICY. | Parliamentary support, and which used to command the 


On Friday last the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine was | 
entertained at dinner by the inhabitants of Dunfermline 
and of the western district of Fifeshire. The dinner took | 
place in the Music Hall, Dunfermline, and was attended | 
by above 300 gentlemen. 

After the usual toasts, the health of Lord Elgin was 
proposed by the chairman, Provost Robertson. 

The Earl of Elgin, in reply, said :—“ I appreciate this | 
welcome all the more highly that it is not a political | 
manifestation, that it is not tendered by men who have | 
any party objects to serve in bringing me forward, but 
that it is the genuine expression of the kind feelings of | 
regard for me of my neighbours in this district. (Cheers.) | 
I don’t think that a more conclusive proof of the un- 
partisan character of this meeting could possibly have 
been given than the fact that we have been drinking | 
the health of her Majesty’s Ministers, without having 
the slightest conception of who these Ministers are.” 
(Laughter and cheers.) } 

Lord Elgin then paid a tribute of respect to the army | 
in the Crimea, and to the nation which will support any 
active War Ministry. Characterising his former services | 
as slight, he hoped that his experience would qualify him | 

| 
| 


to perform whatever duties he might be called upon to 
render here; for though he had been on nominally 
“ Foreign” Service, it was in reality ‘‘ Domestic,” for he 
had always been looking after the interests of the Eng- 
lish, the Irish, and the Scotch. During the past twenty 
years three most important alterations in the system of | 
our colonial policy have taken place. The first was the 
abolition of slavery; the second was the substitution of 
free-trade for colonial and domestic protection; and the 
third was the substitution of the principle of self-govern- 
ment by our colonial fellow-subjects for the principle of 
the government of these colonial fellow-subjects in the 
hands of British statesmen at home. 

In Jamaica, twenty years ago, he found still glowing 
the embers of the controversy which had preceded the 
Act of Emancipation; and though he would not say 
that in a Governor brilliant qualities were requisite, that 
position did require caution and discretion, to hold the 
balance between the two parties. The last year that he was 
Governor of Jamaica was the first, he believed, for many 
years, in which the colonial legislature did not petition 
Parliament for redress of grievances. He felt much 
gratified at that. 

In 1846 he was transferred to Canada. Protection 
had been the life and soul of that colony, but just as he 
arrived he found the entire system swept away. What 
answer could be made to the colonists who wished to 
legislate for themselves, and to the people at home who 
objected to bear burdens for the colonists? The only 
plan was to throw the responsibilities of the colonies 
upon the colonists. And what was the result? Why, 
that though we have taken away every advantage in 
trade, Canada maintains the utmost loyalty to our 
Sovereign, and its revenue, which then was about 
400,0002 a year, was now more like 4,000,000L  Rail- 
ways were forming, and also a tubular bridge over the 
St. Lawrence, two miles long, which would be the 
wonder of the world. 

“T wish to say, further, that I return to this country 
with a stronger conviction than I had on one or two 
points. I have a stronger faith in the good sense and 
in the’powers of self-government of my fellow-country- 
men. (‘Hear,’ and applause.) 1 have not been a dilettante 
on this subject ; I have put the thing to the test. I have 
also a stronger conviction, if possible, of the superiority 
for all practical purposes of our own institutions over 
those of any other country. I am not talking of Eu- 
ropean countries; but I have had opportunities, greater 
perhaps than any man ever before enjoyed, of contrast- 
ing the working of our institutions with those of our 
great neighbour in America, the United States. I have 
been working the English system against the system of 
the United States ; and I do say that, in many respects, 
we have the advantage over them. I do wish to pay 
all respect to the United States. I have received very 
great kindness in that country ; and I must say I think 
the constitution of the United States is a very marvel- 
lous work of wisdom, considering the circumstances 
under which it was formed. I think thatjour monarchi- 
cal system gives us this very great advantage, that the 
head of the state represents the unity of the nation— 
represents those great and paramount interests which 
unite us, and which in that respect are distinguished 
from those which divide us. Our great advantage over 
the United States in this respect is this, that, whereas in 
their republican system the head of the state is neces- 
sarily the type and embodiment of party interests, the 
head of the state under our system is the embodiment of 
national and general interest. (Loud cheers.) And I can 
tell you the practical way in which that advantage tells. 
There is only one way in a republic in which you can 
get absolute unity of sentiment, and that is by effecting 
hostilities against a foreign country. We, the popular 
will, tell on the executive Government much more im- 
mediately and directly than the popular voice does in 
the United States. You could not have a more curious 
exemplification of the difference between those two sys- 
tems than you have at this moment. A short time ago 
we had a Government in this country, which, up to a 


| confidence of Parliament in the Government was tested, 
Tetired, 


| The noble Lord concluded by proposing ‘ The Proyog 
| and Magistrates of Dunfermline, and prosperity to th * 
| trade of the town.’ ” 
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recent period, had received certainly a large share of 


confidence of Parliament; but we find that when 





and was carried against them, that Government 

But what would have been the state of matters rs 
America? Why, there never was a President who wa 
elected with a greater appearance of popular support 
than the present President of the United States, and | 
venture to say that there never was an A i 
which seemed to be more utterly discredited 
parties than is the present Administration in the Unite 
States; but under the American system, they an | 
saddled with that gentleman for four years, and | dey 
them to get rid of him, or his Ministers, if he chooses j) 
keep them. Now, we have in this country that privilege 
which in social life is only supposed to be enjoyed by th 


& 
— 


| ladies—and I am not quite sure that that privilege § 


not restricted to the ladies of Aberdeen (@ laugh)» 
have the privilege of changing our minds; 


| under the American system, they are not able to doy 


except once in four years. (‘ Hear, hear,’ and 


be. 





Tuer following is from the Siéele:— 
“Do you think that England will not profit by th 
lesson that the Parliamentary Government cannot dog 





with the same means which are disposed of by ouroyg} 
Need we recal the gigantic struggle in which 

has learned to esteem us? She maintained it to the ej 
at the cost of twenty milliards. Never once did her Py. 
liament call on the Sovereign for a suspension or term} 
nation of hostilities. What that Parliament did 

us, it will do against Russia. The Englishman is of the 
strong race which never gives in after it has once beg 
the attack.” 

The Pays publishes a letter on the 10th ult. bya 
officer of the 29th Regiment of Infantry. The write 
says:— 

“T have not yet spoken to you of the English armp 
What an admirable army! You cannot have an 
its sang-froéd, coolness, and courage before the 
The French soldiers run upon the guns. The 
soldier walks up to them with as much calm as if 
were on parade. I cannot tell you how heartily we 
pathize together. We regard the English no 
as allies, but as Frenchmen and brothers.” 




















ARCHDEACON DENISON AND CONV 
TION. 


On Thursday the two Houses of Convocation for 
Province of Canterbury met in the J 
Chamber. In the Upper House, which adjourned 
the Bounty Office, the principal discussion was up 
some proposed alterations in the Book of Comma@ 
Prayer. The following resolution, however, ™# 
agreed to:— 

“‘ That we consider that in any alteration of servis 
it should be a fundamental principle that the Book# 
Common Prayer should be maintained entire and 
tered, except so far as shall concern the rubrics, and i 
division of services, and the formation of new servis 
by the recombination of those now existing, with 
alterations in the psalter and table of lessons as may 
judged fit.” 

‘To this was added a resolution to the followitg 
effect :— 

“That no alteration would appear to us 
which did not ensure the performance of the 
morning and evening services on Sundays and bap 
days.” 

The proceedings in the Lower House were uninlt 
resting, with the exception of some discussion 
tive to the case of Archdeacon Denison, who wa 
at some length into the details of his case, 
known to our readers. He repudiated the corm 
sion altogether, and thought the House ought ® 
interfere. He really did not know even whetherlt 
was entitled to sit in Convocation or not. In@ 
swer, it was said that Archdeacon Denison’s presi 
proceedings were irregular, and calculated to @ 
mage his case. The Prolocutor also affirmed t# 
the House could not entertain a statement against 
fact not before the House. Very strong imputatidl 
had been cast on the commission. 

Archdeacon Denison thought it very unjust 
refuse to hear a statement of facts. If ‘ 
hearing, he thought it might become necessary # 
lay a charge of heresy before the House. In condi 
sion, he handed the Prolocutor a letter of re 
strance against the Taunton commission ; 
motion for entering it on the records was lost. — 
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THE LEADER. 











——eo-™ 
METROPOLITAN COMMISSION OF 
Me VERS. -MR. F. 0. WARD’S STATEMENT. 


Huvie traced, as set forth in previous reports, the pro- 

of town sewage from the point of its collection in 
prban houses to the point of its utilisation on rural 
lands, Mr. F. O. Ward recapitulated the main heads of 
his argument, and the leading points of his proposed 
policy, in a series of conclusions, of which the following 
is a summary :— 

1. The concurrent extension of private, district, and | 
main intercepting drainage, as parts of a connected 
whole; parts, heretofore separately executed at different 
times by different persons, but really as essential to each 
other's working, as tributary streams are essential to the | 
scour of a river, and as a river is essential to the flow 
of its tributaries. ‘ 

9. The total abolition of stagnancy in all its forms; 
and, as an immediate measure, to be adopted before the 
return of the hot weather, the elimination of all cess- 

from houses standing within reach of sewers, and 
the substitution of tubular house-drains: the cholera 
death-houses being dealt with first. 

8. The abandonment of the flushing system, as im- 
plying the recognitio 





the adoption in its stead of the self-scouring system, that | 


is, of the continuous removal of refuse as fast as pro- 


duced, in currents sufficiently concentrated and swift to 


realise, in its most absolute sense, the principle, 
“ SEWERS WITHOUT SEDIMENT.” 

4. The complete diversion of human excrement from 
the Thames, not only in fine weather (as proposed by 
the advocates of tunnels to intercept mixed rain and 
sewage), but at all times and tides. 

5. The complete agricultural utilisation of the sewage, 
without the waste of any one of its valuable ingredients 
at any season of the year; its conveyance and delivery 
to the soil, to be accomplished ulteriorly by steam-pump- 
ing through irrigating pipes with hose and jet; and 
deodorising precipitants being resorted to meanwhile, 
as transitional expedients, pending the extension, neces- 
sarily gradual, of sewage irrigation. 


Having thus concluded his address, Mr. Ward ad- 
verted to the twonew inventions mentioned in the notice 
he had put on the paper, and expressed some doubt 
Whether, at that late hour, and after having already so | 

trespassed on their attention, he ought to proceed | 
on that occasion. (Cries of “ Go on.”) | 

Mr. Ward, having thanked the commissioners for | 
their indulgent courtesy, produced a small cake or slab | 
of avery hard material, greyish in colour, slightly po- | 
lished on the surface, which came, he said, from Grenoble, | 
in France, and which had reference to the first invention | 
he had to bring before them. This invention, he proceeded | 


ion of deposit to be swept away ; and | 


ject beyond the lip of the other, and so obstruct the 
current. It was to such faults, often the result of care- 
lessness, sometimes of wilfulness, but happily preventible 
by vigilant supervision, that many of those stoppag 


much as macadam to lay down (say 12s. pers 
yard instead of 8s.), cost only jth in annual repairs 
(say 4d. instead of 2s. per square yard). This granite pave- 








that had taken place on the first introduction of the 
tubular system were due; and to all such difficulties this 
method of continuous jointless tube-moulding would put 
anend. In districts whose flatness made it necessary to 
economise the fall, such jointless drains would be inva- 
luable, facilitating the flow and scouring power of the 
water, and often just making the difference between 
sewers with sediment and sewers without. For these 
reasons he would anxiously call the attention of geolo- 
gists to this peculiar Grenoble cement ; and of engineers 
to its novel and useful application for the laying of 
jointless drains." 

Mr. Ward then handed round a piece of black-looking 
rock, and proceeded to say that the second invention of 
| which he had to speak was, if possible, of greater impor- 
tance still. They were aware that an intimate relation 
subsisted between the surface and subsoil amelioration of 
towns; that excrementitious roadways were as little to 
be tolerated as sedimental sewers; and that in endea- 
vouring to get rid of deposit from these latter road 
detritus was their principal difficulty. Town sewerage 

could not, therefore, be brought to perfection without a 
corresponding amelioration of town pavement; and it 
was to an improved, he believed he might almost say a 
perfect pavement, that he had now to direct their atten- 
tion. First, however, he would remark, that in the 
metropolitan district under their active jurisdiction there 
| were about 1500 miles of roadway, of which, in round 
| numbers, half might be taken as macadamised and half 
as paved. The macadamised roadways produced a pro- 
digious quantity of detritus. In Pall-mall, for example, 
a macadamised surface of 1388 yards had annually laid 
on it 139 cubic yards, or 270 tons, of Guernsey granite; 
showing that the wear and tear, or in other words the 
production of detritus on this roadway was at the rate of 
435lbs. per square yard per annum. The cost of main- 
| tenance was at the rate of 2s. 2d. per square yard per 
| annum ; but this cost, though very onerous, was insigni- 
| ficant compared with the loss resulting from the deterio- 
| ration of property by the masses of mud and dust thus 
| produced. The wear and tear of horseflesh occasioned 
| by dust and mud was also considerable. It was found 
jthat the different tractile efforts required to move 
| similar loads over macadamised roadways in three con- 
ditions, namely, when well swept, when covered with 
dust, and when covered with mud, were expressed 
respectively by the figures 5, 8, and 10. Again, the 
sweeping costs of Pall-mall were 13d. per square yard 
per annum, the carting away the mud at 2s. 6d. a load 
came to 2d. per square yard more; the watering, to lay 
the dust, cost a fraction less than 2d. per square yard 
annually. These costs in the aggregate were enormous; 
and constituted a burden on the ratepayers the /ul/ 


to explain, was a method of making continuous jointless amount of which had never yet, he believed, been 


tubular drains, of any required length, by moulding them 
in the trench itself, with a hard cement similar to the spe- 
cimen, which was moulded around a mandril as fast as 
ordinary pipes could be jointed together, and which set 
80 rapidly that an hour or two after completion it was 
ready for use, The mandril, Mr. Ward added, was drawn 
forward as fast as each portion of the tube was complete, 
and a fresh length moulded around it continuously with 
the former ; so that the drain when finished had no break 
nor join from end to end. The material, though at pre- 
sent produced in the neighbourhood of Grenoble only, 
would probably be found also in this and other coun- 
tries when the attention of geologists was directed to the 
subject ; and it was so extraordinarily hard, dense, and 
impervious, that it was in use at Marseilles, Grenoble, 
Voiron, Valence, St. Egréve, and many other places in 
the south of France, for the conveyance of gas and 
water through the streets. M. Danré, the engineer of 
Marseilles, had informed him that pipes of this material, 
two inches thick, were stronger than cast iron, less liable 
to fracture by settlements of the soil, totally impervious 
to gas, and, @ fortiori, to water ; exempt of course from 
that continual leakage to which ordinary pipes are sub- 
s at the joints, and capable of sustaining upwards of 
0 feet of water pressure—as, indeed, was exemplified 
at St. Egréve, where the water was brought down at 
that Pressure, through pipes thus made, to the public 
fountains. _ Now they were aware that the whole sani- 
tary question was, in a great measure, a question of 
* pipes to let pure water in, and to carry foul 
at Pipes for the drainage of the surface and of 
Subsoil ; pipes for warming and ventilation, for foun- 
— baths, for collecting refuse, and for distributing 
of e soil. And again, the main problem, in respect 
one lay in the jointing. It was there, at the joints, 
accumulations began in drains, and stoppages were 
Prepared. In laying down pipes, the workmen (who had 
Many of them set their faces against pipes, as cheaper 


+ oh pe sewers and therefore bad for trade) would | 


not closely watched, close the joints carelessly, 
leave a leak, through which the water ran away, 
behind it as a deposit the soil it should have 
on in suspension. At other times workmen pressed 
cement in too far, so as to leave a ring of it jutting 
pat P'pe—a barrier to the passage of the water, and 

of hook to catch oyster-shells, &c. The pipes, 
Moreover, were apt to warp in the kiln, so that, unless 
y laid, the shoulder of one would sometimes pro- 


80 as to 


borne 
the 


reckoned up. Different tradesmen of whom he in- 


| quired had estimated their losses by mud and dust, at 


sums varying from 10/. to 50/. per annum; and Mr. 
Sowerby, the large silk-mercer of Regent-circus, had 
told him that, taking London all through, 10/. per shop 
per annum would be a very moderate average estimate 
of the loss by deterioration thus occasioned. They would 
see, therefore, that this was a very grave question in- 


| deed; the aggregate loss in the metropolis from this 


cause amounting to hundreds of thousands per annum. 
As for the effect of this road-drift when washed into the 
sewers, he could speak to it, for he had a few days 
since gone down into the sewer under Pall-mall to see 
for himself. It was impossible to conceive a more 
hideous spectacle. The sewer was on the old * Roman 


ment p d a series of evils peculiar to itself. Hewould 
not dwell on its noisiness, which deteriorated adjacent 
house property; nor on its unevenness, which battered car- 
riages to pieces, and ruined the feet of horses. For though 
the losses thus occasioned amounted to many hundreds of 
thousands per annum, they came less within his present 
scope than evils of a more strictly sanitary nature, and 
more directly connected with the sewers. Such, for 
example, were what he would call the interstitial ditches 
of the pavement; those chinks between the stones which 
were constantly filled with a mixture of granite dust, 
horse-dung, and soot, producing an irritating dust in dry 
weather, and in rains swelling up and covering the 
surface with that thin, black, foetid slush, known as 
London mud. Few people, perhaps, were aware how wide 
an evaporating surface these chinks or little ditches, 
severally so insignificant, formed in the aggregate; nor 
had the vast weight of their collective contents of 
stagnant refuse been computed. A medium paving-stone 
presented a surface 10 inches long by 5 wide; and he 
had found, by measurement in a number of streets, that 
the chinks averaged an inch in width; so that to each 
stone of 50 square inches corresponded no less than 16 
inches of interstitial space. The foul evaporating surface 
was therefore 22 per cent. of the whole superficies of the 
roadway ; or 3910 square yards (more than 4-5ths of an 
acre) per mile of ordinary roadway 30 feet wide. The 
stagnant matter in these little ditches, taking its 
mean depth at only half an inch, would measure on 
each mile of roadway 54} cubic yards; a considerable 
per centage of which, be it remeypbered, was fermenting 
dung. If, then, calculations were applied to the whole 
of the paved carriagé-ways of London, it would be seen 
how many thousand tons of filth lay stagnant under our 
feet, and over how vast an acreage that evaporating 
surface was extended. He would not, however, dwell any 
longer on old evils, but would proceed at once to describe 
the new remedy. This, like many other valuable inven- 
tions, had been discovered by accident. 

The proprietor of an asphalte mine at Val de Tra- 
vers, in Switzerland, had observed that the small pieces 
of asphaltic rock which fell from the carts and were 
crushed beneath the wheels had produced two smooth 
tracks or tramways of extraordinary hardness and du- 
rability. On comparing these accidentally-formed tracks 
with asphaltic roadways of the ordinary kind, made 
with melted asphalte mixed with sand, &c., the superio- 
rity of the former, in all the qualities characterising a 
good road surface, was placed beyond adoubt. A length 
of road, laid down experimentally with the natural 
bituminous rock broken to small fragments and well 
rolled, turned out as hard and perfect as the accidental 
trams. Within a few hours of its completion, four years 
ago, it was traversed by heavy waggons from the mines, 
dragged by long teams of horses; and from that day to 
this it had remained in use, resisting the most violent 
extremes of temperature, andthe most heavy and continu- 
ous traffic; producing neither mud, nor dust, nor detritus 
of any kind; perfectly noiseless and free from vibration (so 
smooth, indeed, that it is proposed for use in lieu of rail- 
ways in Switzerland); and presenting, of course, no joints 
for the retention of stagnant filth. The cost of laying 
it, two inches thick, on a six-inch substratum of concrete, 
had only been two and a half francs per square metre, 
or about two shillings per square yard ; two-thirds of the 
price of ordinary macadam, and from one-sixth to one- 
tenth the price of granite pavement, according to its 
quality. Its perfect had induced M. Merian, the 
engineer of the roads at Neufchiteau tolay out a road on 
the same plan from Locle to La Chaux de Fonds; and the 














































































grandeur” principle, 6 feet high by 5.6 wide, having 
a pretty fair slope varying from 1 in 30 to 1 in 600, but 
filled to the height of 2 feet with hardened road-drift, 
which had covered the mouths of the drains on both 
sides, including those of the Athenwum, the Travellers’, 
and the other palatial clubs. To afford an outlet to 
the drains of these institutions a ditch had actually been 


dug along the middle of the hardened road-drift, with | 


cross ditches to the house-drains mouths ; and so sluggish 
was the oozing of the filth along these ditches that it 
had in many places risen four feet high in the sewer! 


Such was the subterranean condition of this palatial | 


street—Pall-mall; such was the secret squalor of our 
gilded clubs; a squalor mainly due, as they would see, 
to excess of road-drift. Efforts were being made to 
improve the scour of this sewer by deepening its outfall 
and equalising its declivity ; but it would be impossible 
to keep it free from sediment so long as it remained 
liable to be thus gorged with detritus ; and let them bear 
in mind that the cleansing and flushing costs entailed 
on them by this state of things amounted to no less than 
201. per mile of sewer per annum; or, in the aggregate, 
between 19,000/. and 20,0007. a year. He would now 
| turn to the granite block pavement, which produced less 
| detritus than macadam, afforded an easier draft, and 
only wore down 1 inch in from 5 to 20 years, according 
to the traffic; and which, though it cost four times as 





| © We understand that in consequence of Mr. Ward's sus 
geetion. Mr. Francis, the cement manufacturer of Vauxhall, 
as seut to Grenoble for a quantity of the material in ques- 
tion, with a view to laying down some trial drains on the 
new plan. Weshall watch these experiments with interest, 
and inform our readers of the result. 


municipality of Paris, on the favourable report of their 
| road engineer, M. Darcy, had laid down a trial length 
| of this compressed, unmelted, bituminous rock pavement 
| in the Rue Bergére. He had been in Paris lately, and 
| had taken pains to observe the behaviour of this piece 
| of road, under all trials, and in all weathers. It was 
impossible to conceive a more admirable pavement. It 
was as smooth as a billiard-table, yet not in the least 
| degree slippery. A certain dull elasticity, which hin- 
dered it from chipping, also seemed to give the horses’ 
| feet a firm hold on its surface. The wheels rolled on it as 
silently as on a planed floor; and in rainy weather it was 
| merely wet, while the stone pavement was deep in mud, 
and the macadamised boulevard was trampled toa perfect 
j Slough. He had ascertained that the cost of laying such 
| pavement in London would be about twelve shillings per 
| square yard—,a price rather below the average cost 
of ordinary granite pavement—while its maintenance 
| could be contracted for at the rate of ten per cent. per 
| annum on the first outlay. He Loped it would be 
shortly tried in one of the City street: of severest traffic; 
| and should it prove as successful here as elsewhere, the 
day of its introduction would be the date of a new epoch 
in sanitary improvement—not only superficial but sub- 
| terranean. 
| In conclusion, Mr. Ward thanked his colleagues 
for their indulgent attention, and expressed his con- 
viction that an energetic pursuance of the policy he 
| had ventured to sketch would relieve that Commission 
| from the unpopularity under which it had hitherto la- 
| boured, and secure them the highest reward which public 
;men could desire—the approbation of their fellow- 
' citizens, 
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’ OUR CIVILISATION. 

Tur Rivat Forces.—The magistrates appear deter- 
mined to protect the police. An officer just returned 
from the Crimea was amusing himself in the Haymarket, 
when, as usual, an “officer of the blues” charged him 
with being drunk. There was evidently some skirmish- 
ing, during which the soldier hit the policeman a blow 
on the arm, “ which he felt for an hour.” The very ex- 
cessive fine of 31. was . 

RerosinG To Serve.—A Life Guardsman went with 
two “ ladies” to the Divan of Yousef Ben Ibrahim, in the 
Haymarket. The Mussulman refused to serve them, so 
the Guardsman broke a quantity of ¢hina, value 2/. 4s., 
and a pier-glass, valued at 637. He was ordered to pay 
50s. for the assault, and the value ef the china; bat the 
plaintiff was referred to the County Coart for the glass. 
This is a mysterious interpretation of the law. 

Curring aNp Wounpine Tax Poutce.—George 
Willis was creating a disturbance. A policeman inter- 
fered, when Mr. Willis gave him a severe cut across the 
hand with a clasp-knife. He was committed for trial. 

PoruLar INTERPRETATION OF THE SACRAMENT 
or Maraimony.—During an investigation of some 
window breaking, at the Thames Police Court, two or 


been 720, 711, and 718. According to the rate of mor- 
tality that prevailed in 1838-44 (without distinction of 
seasons), the deaths of persons between 60 and 80 years 
would be 201, the actual number was 300; of octogena- 
rians the number would be 42, while the true number, 
as stated above, was 74. 

The deaths caused by diseases of the respiratory organs 
are 419—nearly the same as in the previous week. 
Bronchitis was fatal in 226 cases, pneumonia in 139. 
In the epidemie class 35 cases are referred to smallpox, 
26 to measles, 64 to scarlatina, 66 to hooping-cough, 15 
to croup, and 7 to influenza. Nine deaths from small- 
pox were registered in Islington West, 7 of which oc- 
curred in the Smallpox Hospital. 








RUSSIAN ACCOUNT OF INKERMAN. | 
Ir is said in Berlin that Duke George of Strelitz has | 
communicated some interesting details to military | 


ing to this, the plan of attack, long discussed and 
minutely prearranged, was so admirable that the 


had it not been for utter misconstruction, amounting 





three prisoners and witnesses admitted the fact that they 
had on the average two or three husbands or wives each, 
as the case might be. 

AssauLting a Lirrie Griru.— Richard Marshall, 
a footman, forgot the dignity of his order. He dis- 
graced his magnificent uniform by savagely assaulting a 
little girl ten years of age. He tore her clothes to bits, 
kicked her, &c., in the most finished manner. The re- 
mainder of his manly energy he bestowed upon the 
police. He will be aod for four months. 

A PUBLICAN AND SinnER.—George Wilton, a pro- 
sperous licensed victualler, has been sent to trial for 
killing a labourer, Jane Copping, the wife of Samuel 
Copping, a wood chopper, said that on the night of Satur- 
day, the 16th of December, she was in defendant’s house, 
with her husband, and three other men. The deceased 


made a chirruping noise with his mouth. Mrs. Wilton | 


told him to leave off, and not insult ker customers; 
when deceased said to her, ‘Go to Heaven; and if you 
don’t like that, go to Hackney.” He used no other 
language. Wilton (the accused) then told the deceased 
not to wink his eye at him; if he did, he would knoek 
his two eyes into one, so that he should not see for a 
month. The accused then came round in front of the 


to disobedience of orders. Thus, false or reserved 
attacks were inopportunely converted into foremost 
action, and foremost assaults retarded or carried out 
|in wrong directions. The brunt was to have been 
directed upon the extreme French right, so as to 
separate it from the English, in lieu, as matters 
turned out, of the former being enabled to throw 
themselves on the assailants’ flank, cut them off 
from the fortress, and force them back on the Tcher- 
naya. Liprandi, also, with his twenty-one battalions 
and twenty-four squadrons, might have converted his 
demonstration into a vigorous assault as a diversion 
at the moment of crisis. In a word, the whole plan 
was deranged, and executed with great confusion 
and negligence, or a perversion of preconcerted 
| orders. 








| THE TIMES ON THE ARISTOCRACY. 

| In an article on the Ministry and the War, the Times 
jthus comments on the extraordinary aristocratic 
| tendencies which appear to be destroying all the good 
| done by the middle classes and the people :— 


Ae There is too much of this sort of thing. The army is 


bar, and told deceased to go out. He caught hold of | Soverned by clubs. Our mess-rooms are convivial clubs. 


Mr. Wilton’s collar, and said, “If you put me out, you 


must come with me.” Mr. Wilton then seized hold of | 


deceased by the shoulders and shoved him backwards 
towards the door, which was half open, and he fell back- 


| quarters of the British army in the Crimea are just the 


| pleasantest place in the world, ‘a jolly sort of club,’ 
‘the dinners excellent, but plain;’ and the talk, we 


wards on the pavement down three steps with great | have no doubt, about everything but war, which is as 
force. She immediately went out and lifted up the head |™Uch banished from the table as the day’s run from a 


of the deceased, but Mr. Wilton rendered no assistance 


whatever. As soon as the deceased was thrown down, 


dinner of modern foxhunters. But if the government of 
the country, and, what comes to the same thing just now, 


his feet remained on the door-step, when the defendant |the interest of this country in the government of the 
kicked them off and shut the door. The deceased was | whole world, are to be conducted on the rules of good 


quite sober. 


[soatety, one of the first of which is the exclusion of all 


Awmaste Cuorce.—A wretched-looking paralysed | S¢tious subjects, it is high time for the people of this 


woman was assisted into the Clerkenwell Court by her country—the stern, severe, uncompromising people—to | 
daughter. She had to complain of the constant savage- 


supply the deficiency. Are they prepared to leave their 


ness of the gentleman to whom “ she should be a crown” | COUntry, their fortunes, their honour, in the hands of men 


—her husband. Plenty of evidence was given, but im- | Who meet only to interchange civilities, and to hide what 


prisonment presented the prospect of ruin to the wife | they mean in generalities and inuendos? After all, this 
and daughter. He was therefore asked if he would pro- | Cannot last long. Should our worst fears be realised— 
mise not to do so again, or be sent to prison (the only should that noble army crumble wholly away, or survive 
alternative). The ruffian could not exercise self-denial, | ly under French protection—should our utter failure 


and chose the two months with hard labour. 





THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Report.) 


Tre mortality of London is still excessive, and the 
number of deaths, as now returned, exhibits but a 


small decrease on that of the previous week. In the 
last five weeks the deaths were—1404, 1466, 1549, 
1630, and 1604, The mean temperature in each of the 
same weeks was—45°5 deg., 39-3 deg., 28-9 deg., 29-3 deg., 
and 29°3 deg. Throughout December the temperature was 
about 41 deg.; and the deaths in a week were about 1300. 
The weather became colder by 12 deg., and produced an 
increase of 300 in the deaths. 

In the 10 corresponding weeks of the years 1845-54 
the average number of deaths was 1103, which may be 
compared with the last week’s return, after raising the 
former by a tenth part for increase of population. It 
appears that 591 persons died last week above the cal- 
culated amount. Taking the fifth weele of each of the 
10 years, the average temperature was 40-9 deg.; and 
there is no instance within this range of comparison in 
which the mean temperature was so low as that of last 
week. 


Of the total number of persons who died, 803 were 
males and 801 females. There died under 20 years of 
age 778 ; at 20 years and under 40, 207; in the next 
period (40-60), 255; in the fourth (60-80), 300; and 
from among the living who have attained the age of 80 
years or upwards, 74 sank under their infirmities. In 
this class were two centenarians. The numbers of very 
old persons who have died in the last three weeks—viz., 
those who were 80 years old or more, discover a remark- 
able uniformity; they were 75, 77, and 74. The same 
observation holds with regard to the young (under 20 
years), the numbers of these in the same weeks having 


even compromise our allies, and render us both more 
beholden to Austria than we desire, England will not 
always look on with her present idle stare. Surely there 
is ‘speculation’ in her eyes, and she is watching Par- 
liaments and Cabinets to some real purpose. The only 
interpretation we can put on the times is, that the 
deep passions that everywhere showed themselves last 
year cannot long be dormant, but will soon break out 


| 
Anglo-French army was regarded as foredoomed, | Deputy-Assistant-Commissary-General Thornhill; 


| We are informed on very good authority that the head- | 


[Sarvrpay, 
—S 
ARRIVAL OF VESSELS FROM THE 
CRIMEA. 
Tre Mauritius arrived at Portsmouth thiy Wek, 
The vessel was then ordered to proceed to Chatiag, 
but, as in a former instance, the crew said their @. 
gagement was up. The Horse Guards Were obliga) 
to submit, and the wounded were landed. 

The Harbinger has also arrived, bringing vatigg 
wounded officers and privates. Amongst theta ay 
the following:—- 

‘ Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Thomas Troubridge, of 
7th Fusiliers, with loss of both feet at Inkerman; My 
Gubbins, of the 85th, wounded in the elbow at Tak. 
man; Captain Macdonald, of the 95th, wounded jp | 
seventeen places by the bayonet and one gunshot 
which brought him down; Captain Marsh, of the Sj. 
Captain Bush, elbow joint shot away at Tokermg. 
Captain Fitzroy, wounded in the knee at I ‘ 


men, relative to the disaster of Inkerman. Accord- | Lieutenant Arquimbau, R.N. ; Lictemant P. Cahill g 


the 49th, wounded in the foot at Inkerman; Lieuteng © 
| Twysden, of the 55th; Mr. George Dun 


| Menzies, Deputy-Inspector of Hospitals at Scutay, 
Staff-Assistant-Surgeon Bayfield; Assistant 
| Flower, of the 63rd; Bandmaster Koesll, of the & 
| Bandmaster Thomas, of the 77th; Captain Curtis, Rf 
| from Gibraltar; Quartermaster M‘Queen, of the jy 
| Highlanders; and eighty-one military invalids, fe 
| soldier servants, four civilians, and five distressed Brit | 
| subjects.” 
The utmost possible attention has been paid, gj 

| it is said that all are doing well. 

| The Neptune, 120, Captain Frederick Hautig 
| arrived at Spithead on Thursday afternoon fg 
| Malta, which she left on Thursday, the lth? 
| Januar » With 200 military invalids from & 
| hospitals in the Bosphorus, being sick and wounid 
| soldiers from the army before Sebastopol. Theya 
from almost every regiment at the seat of 
several with limbs amputated, and ,otherwise bay 
maimed. 











THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 

| We desire to call attention to the following cittul 

regulating the promotions in the Commissariat, } 

being one of the Duke of Newcastle’s latest offdi 

| acts, we publish it as an illustration of the Hone 

care for the efficiency of the public service whit 
characterised his administration : 

“ Secretary of State's Office, War Department, 

“415th January, 1855. 

“ Sir,—Upon the occasion of the transfer of the Ca 
missariat from the Board of Treasury to the depa 
ment of the Secretary of State for War, the Duked 
Neweastle had under his special consideration the sub” 
by which the promotion of Commissariat offices a 
regulated. t 
| “ These may be thus summed up :— ; 

“That promotions be conferred only at the clos ¢ 
each year. 
“ That length of service be calculated according to 
period of each officer’s actual service on full pay. 
“That seniority be allowed its full weight, but tit 
selections be made dependent upon recorded merits 
services, “ 
“Tis Grace is of opinion that these general rults? j 
carried out in their integrity, are calculated to elevat 
the Commissariat service, to stimulate exertion, and# 
ensure a succession of able and zealous officers for 
various important duties to be performed. 7 
“But it appears to his Grace to be of the last impat 
ance that no extraneous influence, either private of 
| litical, should be allowed to enter into the consideraiit 
of the comparative claims of officers of the departnes 
which, when viewed in the double light of seniodiy # 





stronger than ever. It is the custom of the English to | superior merit, are already, in some cases, 80 

trust and to wait; but the longer they wait the more be decided upon with perfect fairness. . ~ 

they expect, and the deeper will be their disappointment, “ The Duke of Newcastle is at all times apr hn 

the wilder their retribution. We shall haye either | his best attention to representations made in off re - 

victory to our arms abroad or a victory of the people at in favour of officers on the ground of services, cae 

home. The aristocracy have undertaken the manage- Grace desires me to express his determination 

ment of our wars, and to save their monopoly we throw | Sider private applications, on other grounds, either 

away the inestimable experience of our Indian officers, officers or from friends on their behalf, as =< 

the aid of men of business at home, and the unpolished evidence that the merits of such officers are 0 

energy of the middle classes. If the aristocracy will do | sufficient to justify their being promoted. 

the work it undertakes, well and good; if not, the people “T am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

will soon step in and do its own work.” Dae + Henry Ropes 
“To the Commissariat Officer in charge. 








THE SOUTH-SEA HOUSE. 
Tuts well-known edifice in Threadneedle-street, MISCELLANEOUS. ; 
with its Doric portico, its quadrangle with Tuscan | Tur Court.—Her Majesty has been at Bucking 
colonnade and fountain, and extensive vaulted cel- | Palace during some part of the week. The Duke 
lars, is to be brought to the hammer, the Conserva- | Cambridge has been a frequent visitor, and Sit De lag 
tive Land Society having been already in the field | Evans has been to Windsor. 
to negotiate for the purchase by private contract;} A Cabinet Council was held yesterday. e 
in which mode, it appears, the Directors are not! On Wednesday the Queen held a Chapter of Pr 
empowered to sell. The South Sea Company was | Most Noble Order of the Garter, at Windsor. The ‘ 
originated by Harley, Earl of Oxford, in 1711, for | of Aberdeen, the Earl of Ellesmere, and the Ear 
the discharge of nearly ten millions of public debt, | Cgrlisle were elected, and endowed with the 
and in 1853-4 the South Sea Stock was converted | collars and ribands. 








or paid off. The building occupies more than half 
an acre of ground, and its value for building pur- 





Tre Foretax Lectos.—It has been decided that ®® 














poses is of course enormous. Foreign Legion shall assemble for drill and t 
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Oo 
d: and Lieutenant Lempriere, with a detach- 
Bi t of Royal Sappers and Miners, will leave Woolwich 
he deat island, to erect huts, and prepare other accom- 
modation for the recruits. . 
Tae RapNorsume Borovens.—Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis, son of the late Right Hon. Sir T. F. Lewis, 
M.P., has come forward’as a candidate to fill the vacaney 
in the representation caused by the death of his father. 
Tn his address to the elec tors, the hon. baronet says:— 
“ My political opinions, which have always e nnected 
me with the Liberal party, remain unchanged. 
Apueat Dunpas has arrived in London. — py 
CoMMAND OF THE ARMY IN Tn LAS — I he D Zlin 
Evening Mail announces that “ Sir Edward — 
after some twenty years’ service, retires from the com 
mand of the army in Ireland. He is to be succeeded in | 
his high office by General Lord Seaton, Colonel of the | 





1¢vV, 
com- } 


Second Life Guards, and better known to the military | 
Si ‘olborne.” 

world as Sir John Col ; : 
‘ or Soura Writ Mr. Sidney | 


REPRESENTATION ; 
Herbert, having been ap} inted Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, has addressed his former constituents. 
There is no doubt of his return without opposition. 

Loss or THE HeciA.—bBy the arriy il of the Madrid 
we hear that it is feared her Majesty’s steamship Hecla 
has been lost. She had been steaming from Gibraltar 


to the eastward, and on her return ran on shore. On 
the departure of the Madrid she remained in a very pre- 
carious situation, and the crew were busily engaged in 


getting out the stores. 
Riot BETWEEN THE MILITIA AND THI 
Limerick has been the scene of an affray of a disgracefu 


REGULARS. — 


description. It originated through some soldiers of the 
17th Dépét having struck a militiaman. The men ef 
the 9th, 89th, and 39th Dépéots engaged with those of 
the 17th in the mélée. An investigation by the military 


authorities will be held. 

Arrray on THE African Coast. 
a rather serious affair between the 
tioned at Christianburg Castle, on th: 
Africa, and the natives of the town, who sh 


There has been 
British troops sta- 
west coast of 


wed signs 


of rebellion. The batteries of the castle fired on the 
town, and the fire was returned. We lost o1 orporal 
and three privates killed, and had twenty-four men 
wounded. Peace was finally restored. 
Micrrt4.—The first of the militia regiments for foreign 
service will embark for Gibraltar and the Vireeus about 


the 19th inst. 

Tre Ory Mvusketr.—An officer of the army says, that 
despite the recognised value of the Mini¢ rifle, 304 men 
of the 31st Regiment are actually about to embark for 
the East armed simply with the old ‘ Brown Bess.” 

Tae INVENTOR OF THE ScrEW PROPELLER.—We 
hear that M. Sauvage, of Havre, the French 
represent as the inventor of the screw propeller, has 
become insane. He derived no pecuniary advantage 
from the adoption of the invention im France, and in 
1846 was so poor that Louis Philippe settled a pension 
onhim. When recently his mind became affected, the 
pension was found insufficient ; but the Emperor having 


whom 






been informed of his position, undertook to provide for 
him. 

Deatu or Lievt.-Generat Hon. H. Caren.—This 
distinguished officer died a few days since at the ad- 
vanced age of 85. He was formerly in the Grenadier 
Guards. The deceased served under the Duke of York 
in Flanders, and subse juently in the Peninsular cam- 
paign. At Cadiz he held the office of adjutant-general. 
For his services he received the war medal and two 
clasps. General Capel was a member of the noble house 


of Essex. 





Leaver Orrice, Saturday, February 10. 
Lorp Patmerstox does not go down to Tiverton, 
lest his absence from London might occasion detri- 


ment to the public service. 





- Stockholm, Wednesday. 
It is reported from Bomarsund that the Russian 
Government is taking strict measures against all 
those who are suspected of having rendered any as- 
sistance to the Allies. About seventy inhabitants 
have already been arrested. 
Madrid, Wednesday. 
In the sitting of the Cortes this day, M. Madoz, 
the Minister of Finance, proposed not only the sale 
of the church property, but also that of the com- 
munes and of the State against Three per Cent. 
ds, inalienable, 
Vienna, Friday. 
The funds have experienced to-day a considerable 
Mprovement. Five per Cent.” Mi talliques, §34 ; 
xchange on London, 12,17. 
: Paris, Friday. 
Four and a Half per Cent. Rentes, 95f. 70c.; Three 
Per Cent. ditto, 67. 80c.; Bank Shares, 29, 80. 





penne Stirbey has demanded that the Wallachian 
van should vote an extraordinary sum tv assis 
Sultan in his war expenses. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Governine CLasses.”—The Leader, September, 1853 : 
the 7imes, Petron, 1855. ’ 
During the Session of Parliament it is often impossible to 
find room for correspondence, even the briefest. = 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
Whatever is intended for insertion must be authenticated 
by the name and address of the writer; not necess 
for publication, but as a guarantee of his good faith. 
Communications should — he legety written, aas8 on 
one side of the paperonly. If long, itinereases the diff- | . ° 
culty of finding space for them. vigour? At first ; but Lord PALMERSTON’S 


We cannot undertake to return rejceted communications. colleagues talk ominously about peace. Mr. 
— =={(q atten? : j ae “ 
/Guiapstone’s colleague and sustainer, the 

| , 
TERMS ania Te | Economist, laments over war as detrimental 
ninadiies ene eee ito trade ; and a division of opinion in the 
wi he Rael te eae | Present Cabinet as to the objects of the war, 
af" Money Orders should be drawn upon the Stranp | Makes us suspicious of a eerie peace. 


Branch Office, and be made payable to Mr. ALFRED E. | This tendency must be watched with extreme 
GALLOWAY, at No. 7, Wellington Street, Strand, a 


army if they could march to commission 
through the ranks? ‘Will Lord Paumer- 
ston’s War Minister break up that bad 
system? We doubt it: he asks For “time,” 
and says nothing as to the scope of the pro- 
mised reforms. 

Will the war be -prosetuted with more 











___. | Vigilance. 
It is indeed Horson’s choice: we have not 
yet got out of that silly custom by which the 
| SOVEREIGN is etpachell to run the round of a 
‘given set of elderly gentlemen, sending for 
| each till all have had a turn, and then be- 
|ginning again. Perhaps it will need a de- 
grading peace, a ruinous war, or an internal 
| revolt, to rouse our Crown out of that dream, 
= . soi PR - to hors ae the political eyes. d 
“{ © ‘ , of certain families. Paterson will not be 
by Ul b | I At WITS. ‘the man todo it—until the people specifically 

. ‘give him the job. 
because t 

ive, as tl 


1a 
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EXAMPLES TO ENGLAND. 

| Wirt all our improvements, political as well 
THE PALMERSTON CABINET. as social and mechanical, we Pel the want of 
Writ Lord Patawerston’s Cabinet be more|some one thing which shall make us act 
efficient than Lord ApErprENn’s? Every-|unitedly as a nation, The same want ap- 
body expects it—at first. Will it do all that | pears to menace the integrity of the empire: 
we desire? Certainly not. jas we give local self-government to our colo- 

We put aside “ internal improvements,” as |nies—a gift which only supersedes the cer- 
Lord GranvILLe modestly calls them, only | tainty of their taking it—we all ask where is 
observing that the ministerial changes are it toend? What is the date of the day at 
not favourable to internal reforms of any | which the colonies, retaining no further con- 
kind, except the sanitary. Lord Jom could |nexion with the mother country, shall sepa- 
at least keep up the Reform irritation; Lord rate themselves and become independent 
ABERDEEN, though bigoted against “extra- communities? The same process, though to 
vagant projects,” has given a positive ap- a less degree, is observable in the United 
proval to great reforms; the Duke of New- States; though, with far less apparent unity 
CASTLE is well understood to have no opi- |of institutions, with absolute distribution of 
nions or feelings adverse to the largest ex- sovereign rights between thirty or forty 
tension of popular rights. In their place, separate States, there is still something like 
we have Lord PatmMerston, never a Re- community of feeling. The Know-nothing 
former per se; Lord Panmurn, a Whig not movement against foreign and sectarian in- 
remarkable for reforming tendencies; and terests raises a kind of Republican Jack 
Lord Granvitie, a Commissioner of 1851, Cade-ism, while divisions of opinion threaten 
imbued with a desire for the peace of all to sever north on the south; and the Go- 
nations, but not of any marked political vernment, unable to discover what is the 
convictions. | want of the entire Republic, shifts its course 

The first business of Lord Patmerstron’s and exhibits itself entirely at sea. 
Cabinet will be thoroughly to reform our; Yet our colonies are an admirable school 
army departments and our army: will for public men; and we have before pointed 
they do that? Time will show. Lord Pan- out the advantage which is derived from 
MURE is to have the assistance of Lord studying there the Englishman and his im- 
ELLENBoRovuGH, Lord Grey, and Lord Pax- stitutions. As Lord Exaiy says, they are not 
MERSTON; but not one of these has shown the least enterprising, not the least energetic, 
any disposition to effect that real reform not the least pushing of our fellow-country- 
which is wanted most of all—the opening of men that set off to distant lands to improve 
our exclusive system of commissions. On their fortune. We have anticipated this 
Thursday night the Earl of Matmespury statement and pointed, not only to the pro- 
took some pains to show that the aristocracy sperity of our colonies in America, Africa, 
—the blood relations of the Peers—in reality ;and Australia, but to the vigorous manner 
hold a very small proportion of the commis- in which they have defended their rights, 
sions. Who do hold them then? Certainly | even as the colonists of the earlier American 
men who can pay hundreds and thousands | colonies defended theirs. The commonwealth 
of pounds. Rich men, the regulations tell | is the strongest power inevery colony, It is 
us; not gentlemen by birth, Lord Matmes- | much stronger than the Crown, or than the de- 
BURY insists. Lord Carpigan says that | legated Government of royalty. But though 
the officers look after the comforts of the|the English people come out with all their 
men—but the men have not the power/)sturdiness in those regions, they show as 
wanted to look after their own comforts;}much keenness in business, and as much 
and he says the men follow their officers in | tractability as they do in this country. Lerd 
battle—which proves nothing as to the effi-| Exary found Canada with a revenue of 
ciency of the army for campaigning. Lord | 400,000/. a year, he left it with a revenue of 


voridis by the very 
ogress.—DR. ARNOLD. 


iaw ol 8 creation 





| 





CARDIGAN is in love with his profession ; but | 4,000,000/. He found Canada almost in re- 
/how many officers by purchase are so? and|bellion, and at his departure he is one of the 
how many men who would be ardent lovers | most popular men in the colony. And why? 
|of their profession are kept out of commission} Because he has found that they are hi 

by the present system—men already in the|countrymen. He has known their life, their 
‘army—and still more who would go into the! convictions, their feelings, their determina- 
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tion, and as a result, he says:—*“I return 
to this country with a stronger conviction 
than I had even before I left, on one or two 
ints. In the first place, I have a stronger 
aith in the good sense and in the powers 
for self-government of my fellow-country- 
men.” That is, he, a leading member of the 
poss class, has learned a stronger con- 
dence in the governed than he had before 
he knew them; and, what is quite as im- 
—, they have learned a stronger con- 
dence in him. Before he went, we sent out 
soldiers to keep down the Canadians; and 
when he comes away they send back money, 
and assurances, and an offer of men to put 
own our enemy. Is it possible to relate a 
more striking Listory of happy government 
than is conveyed in those few words? Can 
-any theory of divine right, of government by 
the best, or of democracy, give us a more 
complete result ? 

e same elements of discord that exist in 
the American republic, and the same ele- 
ments of rebellion that formerly existed in 
Canada or in the Cape, are dormant amongst 
ourselves. They are temporarily suspended 
‘py: that which alone unites a free people. 
“There is only one way,” says Lord Exaty, 
“ina Hs gpm in which you can get absolute 
unity o 
hostilities against a foreign country. 











rough and ready, where the governors may 
know the governed, are better schools for 
public men than their own country is. 

Lord Ener wants to show how far the 
school he has been studying in, and the dis- 
cipline to which he has been subjected, are 
likely to make him a proper and useful ser- 
vant amongst us. Time will show this. His 
speech to the inhabitants of Dunfermline 
goes far to make us believe that he will be 
useful, because he understands. But we 
want something more in this country than 
mere understanding and government by force 
of reason. In some continental states the 
whole of the people are governed from one 
centre; the Crown becomes “the fountain 
|of all honour,” and the aristocracy is endowed 
|with great power. Its influence carries its 
‘ramifications into the body of the people 
throughout the empire; and thus, aiken 
popular feeling is “kept down,” there is a 
‘certain national unity. The nation exists as 
one, although the Commonwealth is in a 
feeble state. In the American Republic the 
Commonwealth exists in its fullest force. 





‘The multitude is — the sovereign 


power is literally divided between thirty or 
forty States. 
there may be coincidence of feeling. 


There is no unity, though 
This 


sentiment, and that is effecting perhaps contributes, as a somewhat similar 
A sue- |influence contributes amongst ourselves, to 


cessful General unites the suffrages of the |enfeeble national feelings, and to set up in- 


whole of the patriotic people.” 
we had a successful General now, internal 
questions would be suspended; but they 
would not be superseded. They would not 
have arrived at a settlement, as they have in 
Canada, or the Cape and Australia ; and the 
first reason is, because the different classes 
which are brought together in the colonies, 
which know each other personally, which 
learn to confide in each other, to trust in 
each other, to promote each other’s material 
interests, to sympathise in each other’s feel- 


Probably if 


\ferior feelings. Local interests are greater 
than imperial. Ambition to take a high rank 
in statemanship is destroyed by the necessity 
of truckling to Tosi connexions. Energy, de- 
nied that path towards distinction, turns to 
the main chance in trade, to individual wealth, 
or satiates itself by ruling a united multi- 
tude—for the hour. In America the town- 
ship is supreme, in — the capital; in 
America the Commonwealth is strong, but 
threatened with the decay of nationality, 
|which would separate it into feeble commu- 








ings, and aid in each other’s elevation of |nities, such as we saw in the earlier Roman 
feeling, and even of station, are still divided | Empire, and in Italy. In Europe the Com- 
in this country. Instead of that kind of }monwealth is almost extinguished; the na- 
union which we observe in the colonies, we |tional feeling is gradually absorbed by the 
have all the different classes separated from |organised administration; which, forgetting 
each other, and intent either upon pulling jits origin and its safety, becomes an incor- 
each other, or keeping each other, down. | poration, regardless of national wishes, cruel 
The aristocracy would keep down the other |to its subjects, hated, intolerable, provocative 
two; the middle class would pull down the jof revolution. 

aristocracy, but would keep down the de-| In our own country we may be said to 
mocracy, for the fear of factory burnings and | unite the two states of Europe and America, 
inconvenient votes; and the “lower orders” |but not to combine them. We have govern- 





would pull down the two above them. The |ing classes, profiting by the government, and | 


great cause of this hostile feeling is want of |ignoring the governed; and we have a com-| will find that he loves beating his en 


personal knowledge, and particularly between |monwealth gradually drawing local power to 
the two extremes. If our gentlemen mingled |itself, hating aristocracy, but not cultivating 
with our working-classes, they would find |any national unity for the subject. 
among those humbler orders exaetly the same |at once threatened with both kinds of ex- 
feelings, that move their own bosoms; and tinction—a revolution against the oppressing 
instead of fear and dislike, they would, as 'class—a dissolution of national unity through 
Lord Ener has found in Canada, learn 'sheer national indifference. In all classes, 
nothing but respect, affection, and sympathy. | we conceive, the want is the same: it is a 
Vice versd, when working-men acquire a |want peculiar to the polity of modern days— 
personal knowledge of gentlemen—supposing the want of that personal feeling which is 
the gentlemen are fair types of their order— |after all the true national nexus between 
invariably those working-men become greatly jall parts of society. On the Continent mili- 
conciliated towards the gentlemen, and even 
towards the political objects for which gen- 
tlemen move. And why? Because the same 








utterance, and therefore enlarged to a stronger |to restore, in each member of the entire com- 


and more extensive influence. The substance, |munity, a common sympathy and personal | There is a national spirit—and such as 


the stuff of humanity, is exactly the same in |feeling for his countrymen and his country ; 
both cases. You he only to bring the but if the real nature of this particular evil 
two classes together to make them aware of | were rightly understood, and if the spirit of 
this, and to make them feel that each pos- | patriotism and chivalry be not dead amongst 
sesses an influence over the other. Such /us, means might be found for reviving the 
things happen in colonies ; and therefore our |life of the nation. We believe that it only 
first moral from Lord Exern’s speech is,/wants a spark to be lighted in the right 
that colonies, where public affairs are more | place. 


| 
| 


We are | to 





tary feeling overrules national feeling; in| that ability, they must make way for thow 
America local feeling has the same mortal | who have. 
effect. With us, bureaucracy at top, and local | vies, and he will send out his dustmen 
feelings, instincts, and powers, which reside jor private interests at bottom, have split up need be. The soul of the nation w1 
in the best of the working-people, exist also the country into cliques and connexions. | stuffed with cotton—the brain of the natil 
in the gentleman, only cultivated to a better Perhaps we must wait for some great calamity | is not muddy with precedents—its eye is clea 





(Sarurpay, — 

REVOLUTION BY THE ARISTOCRAQy. 
How the times alter! In 1848 the 
ment feared a revolution—a petty, ea 
imaginary revolution of a few artisans, 
1855 the Government itself makes 
dozen revolutions—radical, subversive, uni. 
versal. On the 10th of April, seven yey, 
ago, Chelsea Pensioners and special” eg, 
stables rushed to the rescue of the Const; 
tion. In January 1855, the Cabinet 
plodes—the Horse Guards is blown up, ay 
the Aristocracy are the insurgents! ¥ — 
Reform Bill, no Charter, no Repeal of th 
Corn Laws ever threatened, ever could » 
would create half the revolution which th 
ABERDEEN Ministry have produced in 
land. The Lancaster Battery has neg 
pounded Sebastopol as the late Cabinet hy 
pounded our British Institutions. In oq 
week we have had an explosion of all th 
political orthodoxies together. Whig, T 
and that inexplicable mixture called “ Coad ; 
tion’”’ polities have submerged amid the 
ral thanksgiving. When heretofore Ministey 
have been abolished, they have plunged ¢ 
their successors! In this instance, one esp” 
cially, Raten Osporne, gave a parting kid 
at the system he had served. Men feel reli 
that the Whigs are gone for a week at leas; 
and certainly no man will even acquiesce a 
a Tory substitute. They who cheered ass 
party triumph the disasters of the noble wred 
of the Crimean Army are as heartless as they 
are nerngrea. There is no error of ari 
tocratic administration by precedent, patrotr 
age, and family exclusivism, which they haw 
not always supported. The system whic 
has now broken down they have ever che 
rished. It is a motto of the Leader that 
they who resist progress, when progress is the 
law of all things around, stimulate violem 
revolution, and no profession of Consep 
vatism can disguise the destructiveness ¢ 
routine. What has been so long foretoll 
and so furiously denied, has happened. Your 
aristocratic Conservative has proved the i» 
cendiary of the State. It begins to be pes 
ceived that the solid and progressive element 
in the nation, its practical business capacity, 
is the true safeguard of the State, and is 
only element to which future statesmen may 
look for the maintenance of our renown. 

Now there is opportunity for the party d 
the eneneustint to assert itself in Parle 
ment and in the nation. Say what you willd 
the democratic sentiment of the populace, it 
is evident John Bull loves his lords—but lords 









more. Sturdy, incommunicative, and 
willed as John Bull is, he will yet doff his hat 
the aristocracy—but they will find that 
John Bull must thrash his assailant; hei 
patient, he is generous, he will endure a great 
deal, and he will pay anything—but he must 
knock his man down if he is challenged. 
the system at the Horse Guards will not do 
it, he will abolislf the system. If Coalition 
Cabinets cannot do it—he will smash Coali 
tion Cabinets. If the war wants admit 
trative ability, and the aristocracy have nd 


John Bull has sent out his nar 


its pulse has the throb of a cannon 


not be appeased. by the timid and the incom 
petent, and such as has not been invoked 
the same way nor to the same purpose 
fore. 


During the long interval of peace no soy 





ing opportunity has occurred of com E: 
vitality of class with class. Suddenly, ; 
ever, a strife of nations has oceurred, 4 
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Ce . 
the utter incompetency of the hereditary 
yverning classes has been made mani- 
_ The middle class and the people, 
shunned by the Court and excluded from 
wer, have at length ¢heir opportunity. 
Pisboian courage already has a chance in the 
army. Capacity in every rank will have a 
chance also. A revolution effected by the 
aristocracy will prove to be the forerunner of 
greater changes than all the revolutions at- 
tempted by the eos. 

Trsiclogists ave for the last eighty years 
warned us that the new forms of unmitigated 
factory slavery, introduced by manufacturers 
of this age, would produce physical deteriora- 
tion among the people, and lower the stamina 
of the race. Distracted attention or deri- 
sive denials were all that greeted the warning. 
Young England, out of antagonism to Cotton 
England, did begin to foster country games ; 
but the nation was not given to physiological 
speculation, and Young Englandism proved 
an inefficacious remedy. At length the re- 
cruiting sergeant reported that hundreds, 
with the spirit to enlist, had neither the 
stature nor the strength which enabled them 
to serve. Now, the eyes of the people, as 
well as of the Government, are opening ; 
in addition to political, we shall have, what are 
more important, practical and quiet social 
revolutions. We shall get something out of 
the war besides the double income-tax, and 
we have to thank the incompetency of the 
aristocracy for more than their competency 
ever yet conferred or was ever likely to con- 
cede. 





WHY WE SUPPORT SARDINIA. 
No difference can exist between the Italian 
patriots and their friends in other countries, 
except in regard to the instrument and 
method by means of which the objects of the 
Italians may be gained. The perfect inde- 
pendence of the whole peninsula, the self- 
government of the oll and the popular 
institutions, instead of autocratic, are the 
objects which they, and which we, and which 
all patriot parties throughout the world, de- 
sire to attain. The only question is, how? 
In this country we have strong feelings upon 
that question of how, because we have already 
attained the same objects that the Italians 
desire to attain; and at the same time some 
departure from the standards amongst our- 


selves has recalled our attention practically | 


and vividly to that how for ourselves as well 
as others. Moreover, as we have observed 
this week, and often before, the same objects 
have been attained by other countries in our 
own day ; by our own colonies most effectu- 
ally and completely ; and in all cases, not- 
withstanding diversities of opinion and of 
secondary circumstances, the objects have 
been attained, we conceive, by exactly the 
Same means. The how, therefore, is a 
primary consideration. 
ow in this country we have all of us, of 
parties, a strong feeling that the Pied- 
montege are actually proceeding in the right 
path to obtain the instrument by which 
peoples are enabled to declare and to execute 
ther own purpose, whatever that purpose 
may be. We agree with the Italians in de- 
siring independence and unity, whether by 
eration or otherwise, but we hold much 
more distinctly to the prior principle that 
© people must declare their own will; and 
before they can do that they must have the 
means of declaring and of working it. A 
fevolution can free them from a superin- 
fumbent oppression; but does not, in any 
ut a small proportion of cases, give them 
€, struments for securing their liberties. 
many cases Lt believe a revolution to be 
necessary in order to get rid of the weight 
Which prevents the sale of the senate 
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but, like a surgical operation, although it 
may free the people from a feebling or con- 
trolling disease, it is not the constructive act 
which will make them strong,—will clothe, 
feed, or lodge them, or put them in the 
way to govern themselves. Revolutions have 
nothing to do with the’ government of a 
people, but only with the getting rid of 
tyrants. A people may proceed to inde- 
pendence with or without a revolution — 
seldom entirely without it; but it may be 
modified or disguised. Our own revolutions 
in this country were partial conflicts, rather 
between classes already sharing the internal 
power, than the revolt of an entire com- 
munity against a separate oppressing Go- 
vernment. But still more important than 
the revolution is it to get hold of the in- 
struments. 

That, we think, the Piedmontese have done. 
They have got a representative Government. 
Communities, therefore, can speak, and do 
speak; and the action of Government is at 
once modified, strengthened, and enlarged, by 
the co-operation of the people. We see the 
| result in two most important acts of the Go- 
vernment, one of which will perhaps scarcely 
be appreciated by Italian patriots, because it 
is not exclusively political; the other, we are 
aware, is little liked by them. The most 
trusted leaders of the Italian patriots know, 
that we who write as we are now doing, are 
faithful to the common objects, to the per- 
sonal friendships, to the individual aid which 
we have rendered, and which we should be 
prepared to render again, collectively and 
individually. But not the less are we anxious 
to make our distinct English opinion well 
understood by Italians striving for objects 
that we possess. 

The Piedmontese, by the aid of their Go- 
vernment, and by the means of their Parlia- 
ment, are rendering themselves independent 
of an alien Government—not the _ op- 
pressive because its armies are clothed in 
black, white, and grey, instead of black and 
yellow. Piedmont has undertaken to deal 
with its ecclesiastical property. It was a 
defiance of the Pope, and the Pope has ac- 
cepted the challenge. He has declared the 
| law, ab initio, “null and void.” It is a dis- 

tinct trial of power between Piedmont and 
the Church—between national independence 
and spiritual oppression. Piedmont, we be- 
lieve, will win, because the People, the Parlia- 
ment, and the Crown are sturdily acting to- 
gether. 
alone ? 
Secondly, Piedmont has taken her position 
amongst the Governments of Europe in alli- 
ance with France, England, and—word hate- 
ful in Italian ears!—Austria. But what is 
+the effect ? The effect is, that an immense 
accession—incalculable in its moral influence 
—has been made to the councils of Europe. 
Piedmont has acquired the power of taking 
her stand in that council, expressing her 
sentiments, modifying its action. She, at all 
events, out of all Italy, stands independent, 
valued by other European Governments. 
She is, if not technically, virtually, a power 
in Europe. Small as she is, yet with her 
courage, her representative institutions, her 
combinations between Crown, Parliament, 
and People, and the army which is governed 
| by those three, she has secured exactly 
those things which the Italians desire, and 
with theth the instrument for developing her 
liberties, her independence, and her self-go- 
| Vernment, as she } Ms her own capacity 
| for the same. 

We are far from saying that Piedmont 
presents a perfectly popular constitution ; 
ar from believing that the views or interests 
of the Court can be identical with those of 

‘the Republican party. But we do say, that 








Could the patriots have done this | 


the wisest patriot in the world, with the 
finest constitution for Italy, and the one 
most likely to command the assent of the 
whole peninsula, would find himself reduced to 
the position of a closet philosopher, unless he 
possessed the means of tinging out the body 
of the people and giving them a handle b 
which fo hold public affairs. Now, in Pi 
mont they have that handle, and we in Eng- 
land, who have gone through the same 
labour ourselves—who have seen the labour 
performed in our colonies—are much dis- 
posed to think that there is a greater ad- 
vance towards political power for the entire 
people in Piedmont, than in any other part 
of Italy. Nay, that in Piedmont, if the 

eople have sufficient intelligence, will, and 
fide ity, they have already acquired so much 
as must be with perfect certainty the means 
of procuring them all the rest. And the 

ublic spirit already shown by the people of 

iedmont, by the Parliament, and—let us 
say it without any ungenerous qualifications 
mi“ the statesmen and by the King, con- 
vinces us that Piedmont only wants sons 
worthy of those parents to be henceforward 
free country, a power in the world, independ- 
ent alike, by her own strength of head, and 
heart, of Pope and Emperor. 





TO BOMARSUND AND BACK. 


Wuat is the truth about Sir CaarLes NaPrer 
and the Baltic expedition ? The plain truth we 
do not know: truth is always difficult to arrive 
at; and Sir Cuaruzs’s recent explosion has 
\introduced new complications and obseurities. 
| But we will state a few facts, in the simplest 
|manner we can, and the reader will form his 
own opinion. 

Sir Cuares Naprrer sailed from England 
on the 9th of March, having made a very 
foolish speech at the pee _ which was 
not improved by his si at Co —- 
“ enue your cutlasses.” The blockade was 
proclaimed shortly afterwards, and maintained, 
as closely as ever blockade was, till the 
end of November. Ten vessels, we believe, 
actually got up to Cronstadt, but these 
were small coasting vessels, which manage 
to crawl up inside the reefs, and with cargoes 
of so little worth that the fleet declined to ex- 
_asperate the Finns by seizing them. The only 
manner in which the blockade has been in- 
effective, has been through the overland Prus- 
sian trade, and through the blockade being 
entirely suspended in December and January. 
In May and June the fleets were principally off 
Hango and Baro Sound. At the e the 
latter month the French squadron joined, and 
the united fleets proceeded to Cronstadt, The 
cholera having broken out, it was thought best 
to withdraw from so perilous a neighbourhood. 
In July each of the fleets was divided, nine 
French line-of-battle ships and ten English 
proceeded to the Aland Islands; nine English 
and one French liner went to Nargen, an island 
about seven miles from Revel, and about twenty- 
seven from Helsingfors. Here our squadn 
lay for three months —Revel on one side, with 
a camp above it containing some 20,000 men, 
and Helsingfors just in sight from the mast- 
heads. Frigates and steamers of the allied 
fleets were continually cruising off the latter 
port. No Russian liner, no frigate, left 
either port till November, when a small 
squadron reconnoitred the anchorage the Allies 
had left at Nargen, and then proceeded to 
Cronstadt. The other section of the allied 
fleet, under Sir Cuartes Napier, 
to Bomursund, which, with the aid of 10,000 
French troops, was captured in a very expe- 
ditious and easy manner. In October, the two 
squadrons united, the French troops havi 
previously retired, the fleets withdrew to Ki 











and after some delay returned home. 
are _ maim events. 

complaint against Sir Cuartes Na- 
prer is, that he has not attem to take 
Cronstadt, Helsingfors, or Revel. Now, has 
the attack on Sebastopol been so completely 
successful as to encourage similar attacks ? 
Formidable as the defences of Sebastopol ap- 
pear, we do not conceive that they can for a 
moment be compared to Cronstadt or Swea- 
borg. As for Revel, we long believed that the 
fleets might have battered the town down, 
though an occupation of the town without a 
land foree would have been impracticable in 
the face of the troops encamped on the heights 
outside. General Nien is reported to have 
declared, after reconnoitering it, that it was 
stronger than Sweaborg; but we must have 
evidence before we can believe it. But Revel, 
in itself, would have been a poor conquest. 

Another complaint is that Sir Caartes 
did not take Bomarsund earlier in the cam- 
paign, so that the work might have been 
done without the French troops. Bomarsund, 
indeed, has been the reverse of Sebastopol. 
With sufficient means, the former was attacked 
and captured almost without loss. Sebastopol 
has been attacked with an insufficient army, 
and is not yet taken, though thousands of men 
have perished. Now, had we not possessed a 
force sufficient to invest Bomarsund we might 
have met with a reverse. We cannot, there- 
fore, accept the date of the Bormarsund success 
as a real fault. 

Gross faults, however, there have undoubtedly 
been. Our spy department has been in a 
wretched state. With the Swedes friendly, a 
little money judiciously scattered at Stockholm 
would have ensured us a complete acquaintance 
with Sweaborg and the state of the garrison ; 
yet to the last it was uncertain whether the 
forts commanded the town or vice versa. The 
unity between the French and English Ad- 
mirals ought to have been complete: we doubt 
it—not without reason. But independently of 
naval, there may have been political reasons 
which induced the Allies to send troops out to 
the Baltic. The 10,000 men were ostenta- 
tiously named the “ First Division,” and we all 
expected an army of 50,000 to be sent out by 
September. May not the Russian Govern- 
ment have been equally deceived? It is 
probable they were; for our troops having 
passed the Belt at the beginning of September, 
on the 15th the Emperor reviewed part of his 
guard and two regiments of hussars, and then 
sent them southward. If it had not been for 
the “ First Division” of the Baltic army these 
15,000 men might have struck with fatal effect 
at Alma; but we have yet to ascertain that 
the political objects were so distinct, or so suc- 
cessfully aimed at, as to have justified the rzse. 
On the whole, the results of the Baltic cam- 
paign indicate the original and radical fault— 
want of a purpose sufficient or distinct. 


Such 





GENERAL GUYON AND SERGEANT 
SULLIVAN. 
Tue spirit of chivalry is not dead; it sur- 
vives in a considerable portion of our own 
army; it is displayed by many English- 
men who have gone forth in search of adven- 
ture for the defence of right against wrong. 
Where the spirit of chivalry is dead appears 
to be in the central Government; for there 
they cannot appreciate the thing when they 
find it. One of the men who has most dis- 
tinguished himself in the great exploits of the 
Crimea is a young sergeant named SuLLIvan, 
who was in all the actions, distinguished in 
all, and particularly distinguished, with some 
officers, in arresting the advances of the Rus- 
sians upon Balaklava on the 26th of October. 
He was one of a picket which personally con- 
tested the field, and performed prodigies of 
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valour. Many sergeants have been pro- 
moted since that date, but Suttrvan’s name, 
although mentioned by brave old Sir de Lacy 
Evans, is not in the official list. How is 
this? Is it that he was not a sergeant- 
major, and that the official heart cannot re- 
cognise chivalry beneath the rank of a 
sergeant-major ? 

1ere is another brave man—a true knight- 
errant in the highest sense of the word—who 
has been unjustly treated; and as the in- 
justice is not perpetrated by our own Go- 
vernment, we might expect that his official 
eountrymen—if such a phrase as official 
countrymen can be allowed—would advance 
in his defence. The case is stated in a letter 
to ourselves, from a gentleman whose name 
is sufficient voucher :— 

(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Weston-Super-Mare, February, 1855. 
|Str,—The French journals report the arrival of 
| General Guyon at Constantinople, and the Times, a 
; day or two since, quoting from a French paper, 
| Stated that this brave soldier had been placed on 
|half-pay by the Sultan. Surely our gallant country- 
‘man, the tried friend of oppressed nations, the hero 
|of “ Braniszko” and “Temesvar,” the commander 
|of the fortress of Comorn, and whose heroic deeds 
have given him a European fame, and caused his 
very name to be feared in the Russian camp, de- 
serves a better fate? Is it Austrian, Russian, or 
Turkish intrigue which seeks to crush the energies, 
and to remove from the battle-field one of England’s 
bravest sons? It is to be hoped that our ambassador 
at Constantinople, supported by our Foreign Secre- 
tary, will use his influence to obtain for General 
Guyon some prominent command in the Crimea. 
Such a man, with no slight experience in Russian 
tactics, acquired both in Hungary and Asia, would 
be of the utmost value to Lord Raglan or Omar 
Pacha at a time when death and illness have de- 
prived us of our best generals. It cannot be too 
generally known, for the honour of General Guyon, 
that in the early stage of the present war he had 
been urged by the Turkish Government to embrace 
the Mahomedan faith, but like a good English- 
man, and an enlightened son of the Church of his 
fathers, he resisted the great temptations of military 
command and high honours, more willing to forfeit 
his life, and to cast away his sword, which he loved 
so dearly and used so nobly, than be branded with 
the name of apostate. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A. KINGLAKE. 








THE THIEF FACTORY. 
Somer day, we presume, the Government, 
coerced by the intelligent public, will attempt 


the drainage which pollutes the water we | 
of humanity which we annually create by the | 
recruitinent of the “ dangerous classes.”” We | 
are ourselves guilty of positively augmenting 
that worst of all nuisances, because the 
nuisance exists, increases, and is as little 
capable of removing itself as the Thames is of 
reforming the London drainage, or the smoke 
of stopping within the chimney. The un- 
happy children who are annually turned into 
the streets cannot school themselves out of 
the circumstances that render livelihood and 
vice essential companions. 
principle of English law, that a man who 
cannot get bread to sustain life without steal- 





against society, 
viduals, 


report before the Court of Aldermen, which 
confirms the strongest representations of the 
effect that our correctional ‘discipline has in 
positively increasing the crime. Our enact- 


fore the occasions for misconduct. 





| sits under a Professor. 
| better classified than others; but when the 





the removal of that nuisance which is the | tween motives and results; but it would 
worst of all others—far worse than the smoke | no means do all, nor does Mr. Hux th 
which pollutes the atmosphere, or even than | that it would. At the very first blush® 


drink. It is the corrupt and decayed mass | for not educating their children, when ti 
m 


It is almost a} right working of parental responsibility, 7# 





ing, may steal. Mr. Appgrizy has caleu-) You cannot punish a parent for neglecting 
lated that three-fourths of the criminal popu-| to send a son to school unless you 

lation are so because of necessity and bad | him with the public school for the purports 
education—faults which must be chargeable | 
and not against the indi-| the blessings of education, or even hope® 


The Ordinary of Newgate has lately laid a! unless you have educated the parent. 


| 
| 
| 


ments for the good order of towns artificially | to punish bad conduct, without the school 
multiply the number of offences, and there- | teach right conduct, is, in fact, to estab 

A boy is| for an uneducated class of society ® 
sent to prison for calling “sweep” in the | which is all floggimg. 
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streets, and he learns in the prison how t 
use his skill in descending chimneys for thy 
purpose of house-breaking. Another 
thoughtlessly breaks a window with a 
learns tricks of dishonesty in prison, becoma 
a settled culprit, and a murderer. To trang 
a hoop, to steal a worthless trifle, to shakeg 
mat in the streets, to be impertinent in som 
walks of life, are only specimens of the ney 
offences which may be treated penally. ‘Th 
prison is a college of crime, with the advan. 
tage of board and lodging, while the pupil 
Some prisons ap 


youth issues even from them, he is an ont. 
cast from decent society, and is forced inty 
constanf association with the criminal classes, 
male and female. 

Whether the silent system can be 
adopted, especially with the young, we ap 
not prepared to say. Under very great cam 
it has perhaps succeeded, but it evident 
requires the most humane and unceasing 
vigilance on the part of managers. Th 
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reformatory schools at Mettray and at Redhill 
have proved that youths may be trained out 
of criminals into reasonable members 
society by much more natural means—h 
proper cultivation of their physical as wells | 
therr moral and intellectual position—h 
giving them decent home, wholesome di¢, 
and industrial education ; in short, by placing 
the involuntary criminals on a level with th 
involuntary virtuous members of society, 
For let us never forget that he who is 

taught may bless himself for his good for 
tune, but has no right to exult over the thief 
or the beggar whose degradation is the result 
of early training. A short cut to prevent 
the constant recruitment of the crimind 
class would seem to be afforded by the sug 
gestion of Mr. M. D. Hirt, that parent 
should be made personally responsible far) 
the conduct of their children. This would 
correct a great difficulty in the control of the 
young. It has been observed that education © 
is one of those duties the neglect of whic 
entails a bad consequence, not upon the rel 
culprit but upon somebody else. The parent 
commits the wrong, and the child suffers th 
penalty. Mr. Hrrx’s plan would go som 
way to corréct that want of connexion be 


see how unjust it would be to punish parent 


can scarcely feed those children, 
less find ining for them. Before # 
can inflict penalties, we must teach t 
parents themselves to appreciate the force 
education; to understand the doctrine | 
chance, which might make statutory penalltié 
recoil upon themselves, and to look forwatt; 
that is, you must teach the parents to be 
intelligent and prudent—you must 
them. But inne’ parents will usually 
have educated children ; and to presume 


beg the question that the parents of 
young shall themselves be an educated ela 


you cannot have a parent able to ap 


he will go to the right shop for oduct 
other words, you cannot have just 
tional discipline until you have h 
schools. Free schools are the true cof 
ment of parental liability. Penal 
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« THE STRANGER” IN PARLIAMENT. fretngey slpeer ee aioapand, sas how he BN, 
F : _—— 

[The responsibility of the Editor in regard to these | who had aided in repealing the Corn-laws, who had 
gontributions is limited to the act of giving them pub- opposed the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, who had as- 
licity. The epinions expressed are those of the writer: | sented to the Russell Reform Bill, and who had 
both the Leader and “The Stranger” benefit by the | passed the Succession Duty Bill—four great mea- 
freedom which is left to his pen and discretion. } | sures in six years, on which he and the Tory party 

5 member, said on Thursday night the | had fought to the death—did not appreciate the idea 
Ler us all remember, sat pn oon ie, + | of such political rascality. Take Lord Derby’s speech 
Marquis of Lansdowne in the solemnest tones of that | "11.0 others in the Lords that evening were in the 
solemn old nobleman, that in the strug gle in which | same tone of an ingenuous oligarchy—in conjunction 
we ate now engaged the representative system of | with the too candid disclosures of Lord John Russell 

ment is on its trial. And all the Lords | as to what goes on among Cabinet Ministers behind 

J solemnly: and the press reports with em- | the scenes—and we attain to a very distinct notion 
ray ope aie with ae anne accepts « the =o which the Governing Classes govern 
phasis; anc the ¢ 7? ‘ sain. “abe Great Britain. Lord Derby has, indeed, so utterly 
the suggestion, and resolves to be cautious—it does | Jost sight of the old delusions which used to be kept 
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not exactly know as to what—but still cautious. The | up—and which Lord Lansdowne, less lively, keeps | 


Lords were talking about the crisis; and no one | up still ——— he “<— = pee rd to pone tere | 
ive that we have had this crisis, and | 92° of the reasons which urged him to go to 
anneee tre —“ } : : at } ‘be ~s . we | ulmerston was that he knew Lord Palmerston was 
are breaking down in the war, simply ‘because We | « in the Cabinet, without office,” of—Louis Napoleon! 
have not got representative government—simply be- | Only recal Lord John’s speech in the Pacifico busi- 
cause itis sham representative government which is | ness—‘ No, sir, my noble friend is not the Minister 
on its trial. Weare a very singular people. If the of Austria, is not the Minister of Russia, he is the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, when he was in the full | a Sia (Loud cheers from all parts 
* ? g 7 of the House. 
vigour of brain and manhood, had venture d to advise | These old Lords do not in the least yet discern 
his nation, we should have treated his advice with | that thepraetical British public has detected the secret 
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the derisive inattention of which an Earl of Malmes- of the crisis, and only permits this reconstruction of 


bury is now the subject: we knew the Marquis of 
Lansdowne was not qualified to guide nations. 
But now that the Marquis of Lansdowne has become 
so feeble from age that even his mediocrity is weak 
mediocrity, we attach the highest importance to his 
nonsense. 

The debate—or rather series of statements—in the 
House of Lords on Thursday was conspicuous for its 
jargon of that sort. All the old Lords praised one 
another: complimented one another’s patriotism : 
adulated the good sense of the country: and were 
sanguine of a general co-operation, at this mo- 
mentous period, carrying the country they adored 
through its difficulty. The cant of their class on 
such occasions was unusually rampant on this occa- 
sion; with the most complacent innocence the old 
Lords exposed all the villany of their political system. 
The Earl of Derby began. Her Majesty sent for him. 
He headed a party bound together by mutual interest 
and mutual good-will. He was conscious of the 
glory of leading aGovernment. But he had to con- 
sider, ought he to accept office when, as parties are 
now constituted, he would have to consider how to 
catch a majority by measures that might not be 
altogether exactly in the interest of his own party ? 
No: he felt that he ought not. So he went to Lord 


Palmerston, and Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Sidney 


the Coalition because it would not at such a moment 
| be business-like to revolutionise the system. The 

English can believe a good deal when a Lord is the 
teller. But the English cannot believe that it was 
| worth while to upset a Government in order to give 
|}a Lord Panmure a good office; or that European 
destinies are to be altered because an old Lord near 
eighty takes tle place of another old Lord near eighty. 
The complete catastrophe of the Governing Classes 


| tlfe English, an intellectual people, will not long 
endure the government of pantaloons and fribbles. 
The crisis has damaged the Governing Classes—not 
alone in evidencing that they are not leaders 
of principled parties, but leaders of factions merely, 
| which factions can only carry on the conspiracy by 
| Coalitions—but still more, for all that was suspected 
already, in showing the hollowness of individual pre- 
| tensions to public honour, public spirit, and public 
| fealty. Lord John Russell will continue a personage 
| until the chiefs of his party openly transfer their confi- 
dence and transmit their orders to Lord Granville, 
who seems the candidate. But his personal character 
is destroyed : that is to say, it is at least under- 
stood in the light in which the present writer has 
for some years laboured to present it to the public: 
| and his intellect is so essentially shabby and fifth- 
rate, that if he lost his Bedford proxies to-morrow, 
he would at once take in the House of Commons 
|about that rank which is held by the sententious 
Mr. Murdough, or the eloquent Mr. J. Phillimore. 
| Lord Derby’s character is gone even with his own 
party; for this is the second time he has insulted them 





is conspicuous to all the world: and we may be sure | 
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Empire vaut bien alaugh. We shall get over being 
governed by a French Emperor as we te two 
centuries ago, being governed by the Ministry of a 
French King: the Whigs will find precedents for 
these matters. But some other tests will be applied 
to the Palmerston Ministry, in the a to ascer- 
tain its policy. Lord Palmerston’s principles are 
vague; he sent one French Emperor to St. Helena, 
and he applauded the coup d'état of another French 
Emperor; he voted for “Sidmouth's 

he voted for the 1832 Reform Bill; 
for Catholic Emancipation, and 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill; he is the bottle-holder 
of Freedom’s Champions, and he takes care that the 
bottle is an empty one. You may hunt up his 
speeches and his despatches, and you will get puzzled, 
| one refutes another, or itself, with such cleverness :— 
in fact, the conclusion you will come to is that Lord 
Palmerston has no policy :—and in that respect you 
will see he is admirably qualified to head a Govern- 
ment, the mission of which, according te Lord Gran- 
ville, is to sustain Lord Panmure when Lord Pan- 
| mure resorts to his best Scotch accent in bullying a 
| set of clerks at the War-Office. But Lord Palmer- 
ston has opinions: at least he has one: and, seiz- 
ing upon that, we are bound to give his Ministry 
a name. He helds the opinion—his reed 
opinion—that men are born good, and thai 

accordingly, the Redeemer made a blander in 
coming to redeem us. The Palmerston Ministry is 
the non-Christian Ministry, Not the anti-Christian 
Ministry: that would imply a positive opinion, and 
Lord Palmerston confines his one ion to a 
negation:—the non-Christian Ministry. Ob, ye 
bishops, will you vote for this Government ? Oh, 
ye Protestant and Conservative party, is it to this 
;you have brought a pious land ?—pious, though 
practical. 

Saturday Morning. 











* A STRANGER.” 








Open Council, 


———— 


{18 THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPTHIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, ARE 
ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY HOLDS HIM- 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NODE.) 


GENERAL MILBITZ. 
(To the Editor of the Leader.) 

24, Howland-street, Fitzroy-square, Feb. 7. 
Srr,—Permit me to correct an incorrect assertion 
made in the work of M. About, Za Gréce : . 
raine, which you noticed in an interesting article in 
your number of last Saturday. 
|" Iwas in Athens at the time mentioned “by M. 

About, and was secretary of a committee in aid of 

the Italian and Polish refugees, of which General 
| Milbitz was president. I was, therefore, intimately 
acquainted with all the Poles, forty or forty-five in 
number. It was the duty of the committee not 
| only to assist them when they could not obtain em- 
| ployment, but also to exercise a kind of moral influ- 





Herbert, and he said—* Join me : and then we four | by proclaiming their incapacity to supply occupants | ence over them, so that their conduct should justify 


can manage together, and always be sure of a majo- 
rity.” But they would not . he deeply regretted it. 
That is a summary of Lord Derby’s coarsely careless 
speech. What he meant was, that he didn’t care to 
lead a Government which would not be an absolute 


Government ; and to get such a strong Government 


he didn’t care joining the Lord Palmerston, whom 
he attempted to ruin in the Don Pacifico case, the 
Mr. Gladstone whom his party have been reviling 
with unscrupulous malignity these seven years, 
and the Mr. Sidney Herbert who had said of the 
Disraeli Treasury bench—at a time when Mr. Her- 


bert could not have foreseen the majority against the | 


subsequent Coalition—“ If you want to see humi- 
liation, look there!” Not a word through Lord 
Derby’s speech of public principle, of the wishes of the 
country, the spirit of the time, or what is meant by 


“carrying on the war with vigour”—that is to say, | 
He eulogised Mr. | 


not a word of foreign policy. 
Disraeli—who had announced that England loved not 
Coalitions —for agreeing to all this baseness, compared 
with which that of Fox in joining North was a patrio- 
tic sacrifice. He eulogised Lord Clarendon, because, 
though he had not taken the trouble to ask him, he 
was quite sure that Lord Clarendon would havejoined. 
He eulogised Lord Lansdowne, because he was certain, 
48 everybody seems to be, that the matured virtues 
of that nobleman are such that he thinks it his duty 
to do what anybody may happen to ask him. And, 
With some insolence, he eulogised the Queen, be- 
Cause he could assure their Lordships her Majesty 
had never asked him a single question as to what he 
meant to do if she gave the English people up to 
him, It was an unvarnished tale—he said he had 
nothing to conceal—as to how he had conspired to 


| for high office, and by proving his own incapacity to 
| effect combinations with the men whom he has pre- 
| ferred to them. Mr. Disraeli does not pretend to 
| character: but if it were possible to debase Mr, 
Disraeli, he must now be debased by the discovery 
that he, who started a paper called “ Anti-Coali- 
tion,” would consent to a Coalition, and—worse— 
consent, for Lord Derby’s convenience, to be treated 
| like a footman, and, after creating the party, to be 
| relegated to a fourth-rate place in a Conservative 
| Cabinet. Why, however, should Mr. Disraeli be 
scrupulous ? Here are these old Lords, who are at 
| least Englishmen, treating their country as robbers 
treat the common spoil: and why should he, who is 
;no Englishman, refuse his share of the plunder? 
He, like the old Lords, would be a more respectable 
man if the country more respected itself. 

But we have a Government: that is the great 
| point. Not that there’s anything to do but send out 
| lots of men to die in the Crimea, and lots of stores to 
| rot in the Crimea, and take and spend all the money 
the House of Commons will vote: and that is what is 
meant when Lord Granville, with exemplary timidity, 
| announces, with a glance at the bewildered-looking 
| Panmure, that the war is to be carried on with 
vigour. But, still, it is understood to be a great 

national triumph to induce fifteen old Lords to take 
lan average 40001. a yearcach. And the nation is, 
| pro tem., content: and our anxious Queen may sleep 
| in peace that Balaklava has been got out of Downing- 
| street, and that her old nobility have supplied her 
| with the chance of losing another army in a year or 
|so. Still, we must begin to consider the prospects 
| of this Government. 
| One thing is very gratifying; the Anglo-French alli- 
| ance is now complete, seeing that Louis Napoleon 
| governs both countries, which is one way of sustain- 
ing Lord Lansdowne’s representative system against 
| Russia. Of course Lord Palmerston will hear a good 
deal on that point, and will keep his temper as be- 
comes a Constitutional Minister, who knows what he 
is about, and that the Government of the British 


this purpose the committee was duly informed of all 
their proceedings, and I am able positively to affirm 
that I never heard of any Pole having been assassi- 
nated, nor of the challenge mentioned by M, About. 

The hospitality experienced by the refugees in 
Greece, and which M. About stigmatises as meagre, 
was far more cordial and effective than that given 
by France or England; while in the Ionian Islands, 
Malta, Marseilles, Corsica, and Algiers, they were 
rejected, or if received, they were watched by spies, 
and in no way assisted. But in Greece they founda 
safe asylum and work. The poor fellows had to 
work very hard, it is true, but still work was given 
both by the Government and by private individuals; 
and there was also a charitable fund, collected by 
voluntary contributions, to assist them when sick- 
ness, bad weather, or other casualty threw them out 
of-employment. I can testify that 72,000 francs 
were collected in one year in Athens alone, besides 
sums subscribed for refugees in Patras, Nauplia, 
Syra, and other towns of the kingdom. J 

I do not wish to justify the faults of the Goon 

ple. I am neither a Greek nor a Philhellenist; 

ow there exists in Greece, besides the Russian, 
the English, the French, and even the German 
Parties, a “National Party,” which deserves the 
sympathy of every liberal-minded man. This, how- 
ever, is not the place to speak on that subject. It is 
sufficient for me to say that what M. About has 
stated with regard to the treatment of the Poles is 
entirely without foundation; that General Milbitz 
was expelled from Athens, to the great regret of the 
Athenian population, solely through the intrigues of 
the Russian ambassador, and that there was a. public 
feeling of execration against the Greek Minister,who 
had servilely adhered to Russian commands, | 

Trusting your well-known feeling of justice will 
induce you to publish this statement in the columns 
of your liberal journal, 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Epoarpo Fusco. 


| the hospitality afforded them in a foreign land. For 
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Critics are not the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They donot 
make laws—they interpret and try to enforce them.—Edinburg/. Review. 





There is, we believe, not a soul in this country that will not be pierced 
with regret at hearing that the condition of Hargrer Martinzav is such as 
to leave no hope that her life can last much longer.. The immediate cause 
of danger is an enlargement of the heart, and the end may come at any 
moment. There is no indelicacy in mentioning the fact thus plainly; 
because no one is more conscious of it than Miss Martineau herself; and 
of the number that will be concerned there is not one that will learn it 
with so much equanimity. She has, we understand, busied herself un- 
ostentatiously dbout several final arrangements; has exhibited the most 
thoughtful consideration for even the slight inconveniences that others 
might suffer; and awaits the event with calmness. The number who 
regard her with personal attachment is the larger, since her writing has 
appealed to every class in the country. As the historian of England 
during the lifetime of most of us, she has addressed all England; as a 
political writer she has had influence with influential classes ; and children 
love her as a second Marta Epceworts, with a genius of a larger and 
more generous kind. She has taught her readers the. beautiful science 
of bearing infirmity and suffering without losing dignity or regard for the 
peace of others; and the necessary result is, that the solicitude on her 
account partakes, throughout numerous classes, the feeling of personal 
affection. 





We said a fortnight since that M. Berryrer was to be presented to the 
Academy of France on the 25th of January. This long-expected event 
had been announced, and the address of the ex-parliamentary chief of the 
Legitimists was anticipated with lively interest by all who watch those irre- 
gular manifestations of public opinion in France, since public opinion has 
taken refhge in the Academy. The address to be delivered by the new 
Academician is submitted in due course to the Academy sitting in weekly 
committee, and particularly to the President, whose duty it is toreply. It 
is just possible that M. Berryer’s address may have contained allusions 
which the prudence of the Academy, if not its patriotism, considered, under 
existing circumstances, dangerous: it is possible that M. Guizor, the 
President, who, on a recent occasion, declared before the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences, that the propensity to silence exceeded even the 
necessity, and that the servility surpassed the tyranny, may, in his 
reply, have transgressed the limits of the liberty accorded even to Academi- 
cians, and that between the double impossibility of speech and silence, the 
Academy may once more have resolved to defer the reception of M. 
Berryrer to “ better times.” We know not: at all events, the reception has 
not taken place, and the eager expectations of many are suspended. 





The last number of the Revue des Deux Mondes (February 1) is various 
as usual, but not remarkable. We may particularise, however, a very inter- 
esting and original paper by the Princess Bexeiososo, ‘‘ La Vie Intime, et 
La Vie Nomade en Orient,” introducing us to new and intimate aspects of 
that Oriental life which popular ignorance imagines it knows all about, after 
skimming a dozen or two flippant impressions (with alliterative titles) of our 
superficial and uncritical “ doers” of the East. Let us remark that these 
fatigued adventurers, who carry Pall Mall about with the soles of their 
boots, have left at least one half of Eastern life a blank to the inquiring 
reader, and the other half a mystification. We cannot expect every tourist 
who “ does” Syria and Egypt to Orientalise himself or herself so completely as 
Lady Hester Srannore; or as that Lady E , whose Asian mystery M. 
Epmonp Axovrt so pungently relates ; or as the fearless and romantic Prin- 
cess Bexerososo ; but we should be glad to meet a little less smartness, a 
little more originality in our countless Eastern “ doers,” comic, sentimental, 
picturesque, cynical, biblical, and the rest. Perhaps we should be still 
better pleased if two-thirds of the “doers” in question would spare the public 
their impressions altogether, and leave the East a mystery, as they pretend 
to have found it. There are two classes of writing on the East equally 
intolerable—the obligato emotion, and the nil admirari impudence. To all 
who are surfeited with travels in the East, these chapters of the Princess 
Bexeiososo will be refreshing. The Princess had opportunities of observing 
in detail the domestic side of Eastern life, the passion and the ennui of 
woman’s existence in the sanctuary of the harem, hermetically sealed to the 
profane eyes of men. After a residence in Anatolia, she pursued her 
adventures into the Taurus range, beyond the footsteps of the herd of 
European tourists. The result is a series of episodical fragments, life-like, 
romantic, finely observed, freshly and charmingly written. 

Tolla Feraldi, a.chapter of Italian life, by M. Epmoxp Anovt, is not only 
delightful as a sketch of Southern society, it deserves a word of recognition 
for the warmth of colour, and the easy, flowing grace of style. 

Another paper in this number of the Revue we may mention, rather for 
its subject and its signature than any intrinsic merits of thought or style, is 
an article by M. Apert pe Broctim: The State of Public Opinion on the 
Revolution of 1789, taking M. pz Carnx’s Studies on Representative Govern- 





—————eeeeeeeeeeeE ee 
ment in France, from 1789 to 1848, as a text. We cannot charge M. ng 
Broatie with any very formidable profundity or vigour in his political dig, 
quisitions. We note 4 certain paleness and fatigue in his manner, ang 
his matter; but the paleness is not the paleness of thought, the fatigue ig 
not the fatigue of a fine despair; we seem to detect the premature 
of that liberalism which is inconclusive and insincere, because it is without 


least is significant, ventures to express a hope that France is destined 
possess some day political institutions worthy of confidence and capableof 
duration. To this broad hope we believe all sects and classes of educated 
men in France are ready to subscribe. 





The Prospective Review contains nothing very noticeable this month; 
the papers are rather meagre in quality, but genial in tone. The article m 
the ‘ Religious Bearings of Physical Science in Education” protests dp 
quently against mechanical and materialising theories of the Universe, 

The Rambler, at the other pele of religious opinion, has a sensible pape 
on Catholic Politics and Catholic M.P.’s, @ propos of the visit of Mr. Luci 
to Rome, and recommends abstinence from political intrigues. “ Howdij 
Scotland become Presbyterian?” is written with a moderation which w% 


leading the Blind,” is rather a coarse and ineffective onslaught on th 
Lectures of the Educational Institution, at St. Martin’s Hall, excepting 
always, need we say? the two lectures on the Home Education of the Pogr, 
in which ‘* His Eminence” characteristically suggested a careful weeding of 
our cheap literature, while he protested against the imputation that he wy 
proposing a censorship. 





In these times of war the world of literature has a hard time of it. Iti 
therefore, more than ever our duty to call attention to the enterprise of 
publishers. Nothing daunted, Mr. Bentiey announces a new series of 
standard and popular modern literature, in monthly volumes, at six 
shillings. The two volumes we have already received of ‘‘ The Court of 
England under the Stuarts fulfil the promise of the prospectus. ‘The formis 
portable, the typography is clear and agreeable to the eye, the paper is 
superior, the binding elegant: the price such as to make the series acce® 
sible to a very large class of readers. A great deal of trash is published in 
a cheap form, with little advantage to the reading public, and with dubiow» 
results to the book trade: but every attempt to democratise a sound, health 
ful, and invigorating literature, demands the encouragement and commenda- 
tion of the Leader. 





THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 
The Chinese Empire; forming a Sequel to the Work entitled “ Recollections of a Journy 
through Tartary and Thibet.”. By M. Huc. Longmans 


Ir seems that we reading English are to continue to receive our most impor 
tant knowledge about the people of China from foreign ecclesiastics. We 
do, indeed, boast of having blown their houses about our ears, and we com 
tinue to corrupt them by sending over opium in slashing clippers—but a 
regards understanding them or their very curious civilisation, why, whatever 
we do in that way, we owe to the courage and the intellect of men pitied by 
Cheapside, and detested by Ebenezer Chapel. Let us frankly acknowledge 
that to whatever “‘ mummeries” M. Hue may be privately addicted, he ha 
here produced a work so admirably valuable and interesting, that we declar 
we do not expect to meet its peer during the present year 1855. He is the 
worthy successor of those marvellous Jesuit missionaries who laid the 
foundation of all accurate knowledge about the romantic Cathay in Europ 
—long-enduring, high-aspiring men, who carried the Cross into the heart df 
a population equal to a third of the human race—who established a new 
religion among the most conservative of all nations, and obtained honowt 
from the most conceited of all potentates—who astonished Chinese literal 
by their acquaintance with Chinese literature, and corrected the cal 

for the astronomers of a people which had learned astronomy almost befor 
our ancestors had icaainadl to cook their food—and who, finally, were always 





ready to lay down their lives rather than that the humblest Chinese peasait 

| should be ignorant of the teaching of Jesus Christ. M. Huc’s courage 

| sagacity entitle him to rank with these great and brave men ; and his expe 

| rience of China, in consequence, has been such, that this book of his is the 
—— authority on the subject of that great empire now to be found® 
urope. ‘ 

Take it all in all, too, the Empire of China is perhaps the most interest 
ing to a European of all the empires of the East. As for its extent, pop 
lation, and outward features—one paragraph may convey a notion of 
very satisfactorily—its area is eight times the surface of France ; its 
tion 361,000,000 ; it is everywhere intersected by noble canals, and dotted 
by towns of immense magnitude ; and everywhere it is alive with the activity 
of a careful agriculture, and a trade conducted with passionate energy. 4 
nothing about it appeals more strongly to the imagination than its antiqully- 
Fancy that at this moment the only real hereditary nobility of the cou 
is vested in the persons of the descendants of Confucius, who have en) 
this honour since n.c. 600! Gibbon, before giving an account of his 
family, observes, complacently, that that of Confucius is the most 
trious in the world. Indeed, the Bourbons and such families in Europe a 
mere parvenus in comparison—mushrooms in fact—if placed alongside s 
body of gentlemen whose family was of respectable antiquity when 
was a little boy. But waving this point of view—the Chinese have “ Stale 
Papers” preserved in the Chou-king (or Book of History) of Confu 
which soberly record the doings and sayings of emperors who fi 





eight centuries before Christ. And Confucius still helps to govern them; 


faith and without conviction. Nevertheless M. pe Brocue, whose name gt — 


generally find in these dexterous arrangements of history. The “ Bling” 
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-, doctrine is one of the great moral and educational powers of the country 

a moment; and he is far more universally known among them than 
among the English. ; a 

It is very natural that public opinion among us should look with suspicion 


on all accounts attributing high civilisation to people so remote. Brahmins | 


talking like Fenelon or Bishop Berkeley, now only amuse people in the 

of Voltaire. Public opinion suspects the Chinese civilisation—and 

r notion of a mandarin is taken from the figures in the tea-shops. 

The English, it would seem, are destined to acquire their first and most 

y-rooted notion of all foreigners through the medium of the retail 

a Our Sultan is a ‘ Saracen’s Head” over a tavern ; our Highlander 

stands at the door of a tobacconist, in company with our Negro; our Red 

Indian is always luring youth to bow-and-arrow establishments ; and our 

Chinese nods with everlasting pigtail among boxes of the tea which we 
adulterate under his nose! 

Hence, we have been very careful in the perusal of M. Huc—not to be 
too eager to believe the Chinese very highly civilised—and we must now 
bestow a paragraph on the result of our observations. It is not very easy 
to define what “civilisation” is. Gray thought the age of Froissart ‘‘ bar- 
barous”—in which opinion we venture to differ from Gray. , Mr. Disraeli 
thinks that we ourselves have “mistaken comfort for civilisation,” and that 
none but Hebrew gentlemen have yet emerged from the savage state. 
While opinion is so unsettled as to the nature of civilisation, it is not easy to 
pronounce on its presence or absence; but we certainly know no definition 
which could fairly include Europe, and yet exclude Cathay. If by civilisa- 
tion be meant (and this is what the mass of people mean by it) the having 
convenient houses, trade, facility of transport, reading and writing, novels, 
shows and plays, tea parties, and good worldly gonversation—why, the 
Chinese have all these. But if we take a far higher view, we shall find that 
we must admit them within the pale too. Their great empire is essentially 

verned by Traditions, and Ideas—real moral forces. All rests there—at 
Coa M. Huc shows—on the idea of the family—on the filial relation. 
No people in existence more honours the memory of their sages, or is more 
familiar with their sayings and their histories. Then, take one little fact 
pregnant with interest. After all the fuss we have made in Europe about 
the Education question, what shall we say (considering our own conduct) to 
this ?— 

EDUCATION IN CHINA. 

Of all countries in the world, China is assuredly the one in which primary in- 
struction is most widely diffused. There is no little village, not even a group of 
farms, in which a teacher is not to be found. He resides most frequently in the 
Pagoda; and for his maintenance he has usually the revenue of a foundation, or 
sometimes a kind of tithe paid by the farmers after the harvest. 

The schools are rather less numerous in the northern provinces; it almost seems as 
if the intellects of the people were rendered duller “aa heavier by the rigour of the 
climate. 

The people of the south, on the contrary, are acute and lively, and devote them- 
selves with ardour to literary studies. With some few exceptions, every Chinese 
knows how to read and write, at least sufficiently for the ordinary occasions of life. 
Thus the workmen, the peasants even, are capable of taking notes concerning their 
daily affairs, of carrying on their own correspondence, of reading the proclamations of 
— and often also the productions of the current literature. _ an 

fimary instruction has even made its way into the floating dwellings, which 
cover by thousands the rivers, lakes, and canals of the Celestial ~w den One is sure 
of finding in their little barques a writing-desk, an arithmetical machine, an annual 
register, some of the little brushes that supply the place of pens, and some pamphlets 
which in their moments of leisure the mariners amuse themselves by deciphering. 


Then, let us consider the following :— 


HOW CHINA IS GOVERNED. 

The Emperor being the son of Heaven, and consequently, according to the Chinese 
expression, Father and Mother of the Empire, has a right to the respect, the venera- 
tion, the worship even of his children. His authority is absolute: it is he who makes 
and who abolishes the laws, who grants privileges to Mandarins or degrades them, to 
whom alone belongs the power over life and death, who is the source of all adminis- 
trative and judicial authority, who has at his disposal the whole power aud revenues 
of the empire—in one word, the state is the Emperor. His omnipotence, indeed, 
extends even farther, for he can transmit this enormous power to whom he pleases, 
and choose his successor among his children, without any law of inheritance imposing 
a restraint upon him in his choice. 

The sovereign power in China is, then, in all respects absolute; but it is not, as 
has been supposed, for that reason despotic. It is a strong and vast system of 
centralisation. The Emperor is the head of an immense family ; and the absolute 
authority that belongs to him is not absorbed, but delegated to his ministers, who in 
their turn transmit their powers to the inferior officers of their administrative govern- 
ments. The subdivisions of authority thus extend gradually downwards to groups of 
families, of which the fathers are the natural chiefs, and just as absolute within their 
sphere as any other. It may well be supposed that this absolute power, being thus 
infinitely divisible, is no longer equally dangerous; and besides, public opinion is 
always ready to check any excesses on the part of the Emperor, who would not, 
without exciting general indignation, dare to violate the rights of any of his subjects. 
He has also his private and general councils, the members of which have the right of 
expressing their opinions, and even remonstrating with him on matters both of public 
and private concern. One may read in the annals of China how the censors have 
often acquitted themselves of their duty with a freedom and vigour worthy of all 
Praise. Finally, these potentates, the objects of so much homage during their lives, 
are often after death, like the ancient kings of Egypt, subjected to a trial, the verdict 
from which is attached to their names and descends to posterity. By these posthu- 
mous names only do they become known to history; and as they are always either 

or satirical, they serve to give a brief estimate of the character of their 


The greatest counterpoise of the Imperial power consists of the literary aristocracy, 
oF corporation of men of letters; an ancient institution, which has been established 
on a solid basis, and the origin of which is at least as early as the eleventh century 
b our era. It may be said that the administration receives all its real and direct 
influence from this sort of literary oligarchy. 

The Emperor can only choose his civil agents among the lettered class, and in 
conformity with established arrangements. Every Chinese may present himself for the 
@amination for the third literary degree: and those who obtain this may then become 
candidates for the second, which opens the way to official employment. To fill the 

t offices the prize must be obtained in the competition for the first degree. 


| tism of John Chinaman, as sailors call him. 
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Mr. Carlyle considers it infinitely honourable to John Bull that he is a 
“born Conservative . .. . slow to believe in novelties.” We have been 
much amused by the following passage—illustrative of the natural conserva- 
In the opening of the para- 
graph, we have some account of a “leading journal,” in those parts, too :— 

TRANQUILLITY OF THE CHINESE MIND. 

The official gazette of Pekin may also be counted among the organs of the adminis- 
tration. It is a real Moniteur Universel, in which nothing can be printed which has 
not been presented to the Emperor, or which does not proceed from the Emperor him- 
self; the editors of it would not dare to change or add anything, but under penalty 
of the severest punishment. This Pekin gazette is printed every day, in the form of 


| a pamphlet, and contains sixty or seventy pages. The subscription to it does not 


amount to more than twelve francs a year ; and it is a most interesting collection, and 
very useful in making one acquainted with the Chinese Empire. 

It gives a sketch of public affairs and remarkable events; the memorials and 
petitions presented to the Emperor, and his answers to them; his instructions to the 
Mandarins and the people ; the judicial pr ings, with the principal condemnations 
and the pardons granted by the Emperor; and also a summary of the deliberations of 
the sovereign courts. The principal articles and all the public documents are 
reprinted in the official gazettes of the provinces. 

Papers thus edited certainly serve to keep the Mandarins and the people acquainted 
with public affairs, but they are little calculated to excite or encourage political 
passions. In ordinary times, and when they are not under the influence of any revo- 
lutionary movement, the Chinese are not at all inclined to meddle with affairs of 
government. They are a delightfully quiet people to deal with. In 1851, at the 
period of the death of the Emperor Tao-kouang, we were travelling on the road from 
Pekin, and one day, when we had been taking tea at an inn in company with some 
Chinese citizens, we tried to get up a little political discussion. 

We spoke of the recent death of the Emperor, an important event, which of course 
must have interested everybody. We expressed our anxiety pn the subject of the 
succession to the Imperial throne, the heir to which was not yet publicly declared. 
“Who knows,” said we, “which of the three sons of the Emperor will have been 
appointed to succeed him? If it should be the eldest, will he pursue the same 
system of government? If the younger, he is still very young; and it is said there 
are contrary influences, two opposing parties, at court—to which will he lean?” We 
put forward, in short, all kinds of hypotheses, in order to stimulate these good 
citizens to make some observation. But they hardly listened to us. We came back 
again and again to the charge, in order to elicit some opinion or other on questions 
that really appeared to us of great importance. But to all our piquant suggestions 
they replied only by shaking their heads, puffing out whiffs of smoke, and taking 
great gulps of tea. 

This apathy was really beginning to provoke us, when one of these worthy Chinese, 
getting up from his seat, came and laid his two hands on our shoulders in a manner 
quite paternal, and said, smiling rather ironically :— 

“ Listen to me, my friend! Why should you trouble your heart and your 
head by all these vain surmises? The Mandarins have to attend to affairs of State; 
they are paid for it. Let them earn their money, then. But don’t let us torment 
ourselves about what does not concern us. We should be very great fools to want to 
do political business for nothing.” 

‘“‘ That is very conformable to reason,” cried the rest of the company; and there- 
upon they pointed out to us that our tea was getting cold and our pipes were out. 

One object of M. Huc’s is, to present the fullest information on those 
points on which Europeans adopt traditionary misinformation about this 
people. In so doing, he sometimes alters to their adyantage et to 
their disadvantage. That he has a kindly inating Sx them—the result of 
fourteen years’ intercourse —is very evident; but he does not spare them, 
either. He tells us—and on his authority we tell our readers—that 
treat their women very ill—that they are given to lying and insincerity, 
jobbing, and trickery in trade. But before we come to consider the 
prospects of the country, we shall extract a few passages illustrative of their 
manners. Let the waht note the excellent remark of Confucius, which we 
have marked in italics, and which could only have come from a very 
superior thinker :— 











oe 


CEREMONIES. 

The Chinese have been much reproached for their absurd attachment to frivolous 
ceremonies, and the minutie of etiquette. People have been pleased to represent them 
as always moving in a grave, solemn manner, after the fashion of automata, execu 
in their friendly salutations only certain maneuvres prescribed by the law, 
addressing each other in stiff formulas of courtesy learnt by heart from the ritual. The 
Chinese of the lower class, the palanquin bearers, and street porters of great towns, 
have been supposed to be always prostrating themselves to each other, and asking 
thousand pardons, after having been abusing or even knocking each do 
These extravagancies are not really to be met with in China; they are to 
only in the accounts of Europeans, who seem to think themselves obliged, in 
of a country so litle known, to relate many strange things. Setting aside all 
ration, however, it is certain that urbanity is among the Chinese a distinctive sign of 
national character. 

A fondness for polite and decorous observance may be traced among them from the 
remotest antiquity, and their ancient philosophers never fail to recommend to the 
people a strict observance of the precepts established for the relations of 
Confucius said that ceremonies are the symbols of virtue, and destined to preserve 
to recal it to memory, and even sometimes to supply its place. These 
being among the earliest inculcated by schoolmasters on the minds of their pupils, it 
is not surprising that we find in all ranks of society manners which display more or 
less of that politeness which is the basis of Chinese education ; and even the country 
people and peasants certainly treat each other with more respect and decorum than 
would be manifested among the laborious classes of Europe. 

In their official reports, and on solemn occasions, the Chinese have certainly too 
much of stiffness and bombastic grimace, and are too much the slaves of ceremonious 
etiquette. The regulation tears and groans of their funeral ceremonies, their emphatic 
protestations of affection, respect, and devotion to people they despise and detest, the 
pressing invitations to dinner, given on condition of not being accepted—all these are 
excesses and abuses common enough, but which were even noticed and blamed by 
Confucius himself. This rigid observer of “The Rites” has somewhere said that, 
with respect to ceremonies, it is better to be a miser than a prodigal, especially if in 
practising them one has not the feeling in the heart that alone confers on them merit 
and importance. 

Apart from these public demonstrations, in which there is often a good deal of con- 
straint and affectation, the Chinese are not deficient in oy freed of de- 
portment. When they have pulled off their satin boots, and laid aside their robes of 
state and their official hats, they become men of the world; and in the habitual inter- 
course of daily life they know how to release themselves from the bonds of etiquette, 
and indulge in social recreation, in which the conversation is seasoned, as among 
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ourselves; with gaiety and pleasant trifling. Friends meet in an unceremonious way 
to tea or warm wine, or perhaps to smoke the excellent tobacco of Leao-tong; and 
sometimes on such occasions they amuse themselves by guessing riddles and making 
puns. 

CHINESE COFFIN-FANCYLNG. 

In no other country than China, perhaps,,could men be heard exchanging com- 
pliments on the subject ofa coffin. People are mostly shy of mentioning the lugu- 
brious objects destined to contain the mortal remains of a relation or friend, and 
when death does enter the house, the coffin is got in in secrecy and silence, in order 
to spare the feelings of the mourning family. But it is quite otherwise in China; 
there a coffin is simply an article of the first necessity to the dead, and of luxury and 
fancy to the living. Yn the great towns you see them displayed in the shops with all 
sorts of tasteful decorations, painted and varnished, and polished and trimmed up to 
attract the eyes of passengers, and give them the fancy to buy themselves one. 
People in easy circumstances, who have money to spare for their pleasures, scarcely 
ever fail to provide themselves beforehand with a coffin to their own taste, and which 
ap basa 0g becoming ; and, until the moment arrives for lying down init, it is kept 
in the house, not as an article of immediate necessity, but as one that cannot fail to be 
consoling and pleasant to the eye in a nicely furnished apartment. 

For well-brought-up children it is a favourite method of expressing the fervour of 
their filial piety towards the authors of their being, asweet and tender consolation for 
the heart of a som to be able to purchase a beautiful coffin for an aged father or 
mother, and come in state to present the gift at the moment when they least expect 
such an agreeable surprise. If one is not sufficiently favoured by fortune to be able 
to afford the purchase of a coffin in advance, care is always taken that before 
“saluting the world,” as the Chinese say, a sick person shall at least have the satis- 
faction of casting a glance at his last abode; and if he is surrounded by at all 
a relations, they never fail to buy him a coffin, and place it by the side of 

is bed, 

Tn the country this is not always so easy; for coffins are not kept quite ready, and, 
besides, have not such luxurious habits as townspeople. The only way then 
is to send for the carpenter of the place, who takes measure of the sick person, not 
forgetting to observe to him that it must be made a little longer than would seem 
necessary, because one always stretches out a little when one’s dead. A bargain is 
then made co: ing the and the breadth, and especially the cost; wood is 
brought, and the workmen set about their task in the yard close to the chamber of the 
dying person, who is entertained with the music of the saw and the other tools, 
ee. death is at work within him, preparing him to occupy the snug abode when it 

ready. 

All this is done with the most perfect coolness, and without the slightest emotion, 
real or affected. We have ourselves witnessed such scenes more than once, and it has 
always been one of the things that most surprised us in the manners of this extra- 
ordinary country. A short time after our arrival at the mission in the north, we were 
walking one day in the country with a Chinese seminarist, who had the patience to 
reply to all our long and tedious questions about the men and things of the Celestial 
Empire. Whilst we were keeping up the dialogue as well as we could, in a mixture 
of Lativ and Chinese, using a word of one or the other as we found occasion, we saw 
coming towards us a rather numerous crowd, who advanced in an orderly manner 
along a narrow path. It might have been called a procession. 

Our first impulse was to turn aside, and get into some safe corner behind a large 
hill ; for, not haying as yet much experience in the manners and customs of the 
Chinese, we had some hesitation in producing ourselves, for fear of being recognised 
and thrown into prison—possibly even condemned and strangled. Our seminarist, 
however, reassured us, and declared that we might continue our walk without any 
fear. The crowd had now come up with us, and we stood aside to let it pass. It was 
composed of a great number of villagers, who looked at us with smiling faces, and had 
the appearance of being uncommonly pleased. After them came a litter, on which 
was borne an empty coffin, and then another litter, upon which lay extended a dying 
man wrapped in blankets. His face was haggard and livid, and his expiring eyes 
were fixed upon the coffin that preceded him. When every one had passed, we 
hastened te ask the meaning of this strange procession. ‘It is some sick man,” said 
the seminarist, “‘ who has been taken ill in a neighbouring village, and whom they 
are bringing home to his family. The Chinese do not like to die away from their own 
house.” “ That is very natural; but what is the coffin for?” ‘ For the sick man, 
who probably has not many days to live. They seem to have made everything ready 
for his funeral. I remarked by the side of the coffin a piece of white linen that they 
mean to use for the mourning.” 

These words threw us into the most profound astonishment, and we saw then that 
we had come into a new world—into the midst of a people whose ideas and feelings 
differed widely from those of Europeans. These men quietly setting about to prepare 
for the funeral of a still living friend and relation; this coffin placed purposely under 

the eyes of the dying man, doubtless with the purpose of doing what was agreeable to 
iim ; all this plunged us into a strange reverie, and the walk was continued in 


silence. 
It now becomes time to inform our readers, on the authority of this in- 
teresting book, that many circumstances indicate the gradual decay of this 


most ancient system of traditions. Whatever is good im the national life of 
China is derived evidently from the most ancient period ; and is still pre- 
served in the forms which have grown out of these traditions. This indus- 
trious, i i lively, mobile race has been the creation of many cen- 
turies; and now—so M. Hue seems to think (and the accounts we read 
everywhere confirm it)—a period has arrived, when the old things have 
lost their moral savour, and as yet no man sees whence the new are to 
come! A thin blight settles upon their elaborately-created institutions : 
total indifférence in spiritual matters—a fatal languor, indeed spiritually 
—is seen far and wide. Corruption spreads in public affairs. The grand old 
organisation, by which the whale talent of the country was honestly drawn 
into the publie serviee, is being ruined by bribery, and prostituted to the 
purposes of favouritism. are passionately im earnest about getting 
money, and about little else. All these symptoms, we say, are rife in China, 
and may be very beneficially studied just now elsewhere! 


SPIRITUAL DECAY. 

It is this radical, profound indifference to all religion—am indifference that is 
searcely conceivable by any who have not witnessed it—which is in our opinion the 
real, grand obstacle that has so long opposed the progress of Christianity in China. 
The Chinese is so completely absorbed in temporal interests, in the things that fall 
uader his senses, that his whole life is only materialism put in action. . 

Luere is the sele object oa which his eyes are constantly fixed. A burning thirst 
to realise some profit, great or small, absorbs all his faculties—the whole energy of 
his being. He never pursues anything with ardour but riches and material enjoy- 
ments. Ged—the soul—a future life—he believes in none of them, or, rather, he 


only by way of amusement—to pass the time away. It is a less serious 
tions of faith, of the principles of Christianity, of the importance of salvation, the cap. 
tainty of a life beyond the grave—all these truths, which so powerfully impresy 
mind susceptible of religious feeling, he listens to with pleasure, for it amuses him at 
piques his curiosity. He admits everything, approves of all you say, does not 
the least difficulty, or make the smallest objection. In his opinion, all this is « 
fine, grand,” and he puts himself into an oratorical attitude, and makes Venn 
speech against idolatry, and in favour of Christianity. He deplores the ¢ 
men, who attach themselves to the perishable goods of this world; perhaps he wi 
even give utterance to some fine sentences on the happiness of knowing the true 
of serving him, and of meriting by this means the reward of eternal life. To listen fy 
him, you would think him just ready to become a Christian, in fact, that he 
already ; yet he has not advanced a single step. It must not, however, be 
that his speeches are wholly insincere; he does really—after a fashion —believe why 
he says; at all events, he has certainly no conviction to the contrary; he needy : 
never thinks of religion as a serious matter at all. He likes very well to talk ahoy 
it; but it is as of a thing not made for him—that he personally has nothing to dy 
with. The Chinese carry this indifference so far—religious sensibility is so entirely 
withered or dead within them—that they care not a straw whether a doctrine be tre 
or false, good or bad. Religion is to them simply a fashion, which those may folloy 
who have a taste for it. 
This is not the hackneyed lamentation of a mere missionary. M, Huey 
something better ; and what he says is confirmed from other quarters. Np 
wonder that—as he frankly admits —the success of missionary work isslight, 
No wonder that a convulsion has been raised in the country by an energetic 
pretender to the throne, who is shaking it to the foundations. 
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than smoking a pipe, or drinking a cup of tea. If you speak to him of the foanat ; 





With 
to this “Celestial Virtue,” M. Hue is not hopeful; and for his “Chee 
tianity,” he will by no means give his voucher. Witness the following, frog 
his preface :— . J 

We do not, however, give the slightest credit to the alleged Christianity of th 
insurgents, and the religious and mystical sentiments expressed in these manifestog 
inspire us with no great confidence. In the second place, it is by no means n 
to have recourse to the Protestant propaganda to account for the more or less Chirp 
tian ideas remarked in the proclamations of the revolutionary Chinese. There exit 
in all the provinces a very considerable number of Mussulmans, who have thé 
Koran and their mosques. It is to be presumed that these Mahometans, who hay 
already several times attempted to overthrow the Tartar dynasty, and have alway 
distinguished themselves by a violent opposition to the Government, would hay 
thrown themselves with ardour into the ranks of the insurrection. Many of thee 
must have become generals, and have mingled in the councils of Tien-te. It is thee 
fore not wonderful to find among them the doctrine of the unity of God, and othe 
ideas of Biblical origin, though whimsically expressed. 

The Chinese have also for a long time had at their command a preeious collectig 
of books of Christian doctrine, composed by the ancient missionaries, and which, era 
in a purely literary point of view, are much esteemed in the Empire. These books 
are diffused in great numbers throughout all the provinces, and it is more probable 
that the Chinese innovators have drawn the ideas in question from these sources thay 
from the Bibles prudently deposited by the Methodists on the sea-shore. 

. ad . * * * 


And now, what will be the result of this Chinese insurrection ? Will its promoten 
suceeed in their design of establishing a new dynasty and a new worship, more 
harmony with their lately adopted faith? Or will the Son of Heaven have power @ 
re-establish the throne so roughly shaken? The recent course of events is too im 
perfectly known to us, and appears also too little decisive, to enable us to determin 
these questions. 

Yet, notwithstanding the impossibility of forming any well-grounded opinion @ 
the probable issue of the struggle, the journalists of Europe have declared that wer 
the Tartar dynasty once overthrown, the nation would merely return into its trae 
tional course. It seems to us that this is an error. What is called the Ching 
system has really no existence ; for this expression can be understood in no oth 
sense than by supposing it opposed to a Tartar system. Now there is not, and neve 
was a Tartar system. The Mantchoo race has, indeed, imposed its yoke upon Chins 
but has had scarcely any influence on the Chinese mind; it has not been able tod 
much more than introduce some slight modifications into the national costume, atl 
force the conquered people to shave their heads and wear a tail. The Chinese hat 
been governed mostly by the same institutions after as before the conquest ; they hart 
always remained faithful to the traditions of their ancestors, and have, in fact, ia 
great measure, absorbed the Tartar race, and imposed upon it their own manners ail 
civilisation. They have even succeeded in nearly extinguishing the Mantchoo lar 
guage, and replacing it by their own. They have nullified the Tartar action on 
Empire, by engrossing the greater part of the offices that stand between the governitt 
and the governed. Almost all employments, in fact, if we except the chief military 
posts, and the highest dignities of the State, have become the exclusive inheritancéd 
the Chinese, who possess, more frequently than the Tartars, the special kinds @ 
knowledge necessary to fill them. As for the Tartars, isolated and lost in the it 
mensity of the Empire, they have retained the privilege of watching over the secutily 
of the frontier, occupying the fortified places, and mounting guard at the gates of tl 
imperial palace. 

Our space is now exhausted. Let us note, that as a mere book of travél 
this has mueh literary merit. M. Hue has an eye for the picturesque, am 

a pleasant thia vein of genial humour which gives a human interest to 
pages. 





MONUMENTAL HISTORY OF EGYPT. 
The Monumental History of Egypt, as Recorded on the Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, a 
Tombs. By W. Osburn. Two Vols. Tribes 
Tue materials of this history, Mr. Osburn tells us, are altogether embodied 
in untranslated hieroglyphie texts. The Greek historians are almost & 
tirely laid aside ; the earlier scholiasts are rarely consulted, and the modem 
Egyptologers are told that they have pores. reasoned from 
premises to erroneous conclusions, In this manner does Mr. Osburn swig 
the ground clear for the establishment of his own theory. It is pee 
him that profound and patient scholars have investigated the rec d 
ancient Egypt, and declared many of them to be unintelligible ; he is 
to interpret, or even to correct, the hieratic inscriptions to which Cham 
pollion pave no clue, which Bunsen eannot decipher, and which even 
daring Lepsius has not ventured to translate. In fact, where there 
been enigmas, Mr. Osburn supplies obvious solutions ; where there had beet 
discrepancies, he adduces striking coincidences ; and where there had 





never thinks about them at.all. Ii he ever takes up a moral or religious book, it is 


irreconcilable dates, a synchronism helps him out of the difficulty. If tis 
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eapacity i doubted, he reads off a page of the Rosetta stone; and if hiero- | to allow; but it is his habit, when a hypothesis has been li 
gipphics fail bina, he retreats upon conjecture, and mounts into the air even | to hurry on and draw off a attention by some 9 ee 
—_ ly than he burrows into the sand ! ceived with equal facility, and defended with equal assumpti 

When an archeologist pronounees the inscriptions on the Rosetta stone to! It is now time, our readers will think, that We should Mr. Osburn te 
be le, Mr. Osburn answers by translating it. When the Che- | say a little for himself. We will, therefore, quote some of his observations 
galier Bunsen confesses that the Book of the Dead is a record in a lost| om the religious beliefs of Egypt. He thus alludes to the mystie poetry 
e, Mr. Osburn not only interprets, but analyses the document. | which wrapped their idea of the soul, and its passage out of life:— 

. Kenrick says that no one can read, with much certainty, a hiero-| They supposed that the Nile and the sun met together at the western horizon, and 
glyphic writing of any length, Mr. Osburn offers versions, as long and as | there plunged into an abyss or cave, which led to the invisible world, or place of 
numerous as you please, of the graven lines of men who “hung their mute | separate spirits. Traversing this region during the night, the Nile and the sum agaim 
thoughts on the mute walls around” twenty centuries before the Christian | rose together to the upper and visible world from the cave of the east. These notions 
era. However, it is not only because he is an intrepid translator that we | seem to have originated in the circumstance that the whole of the desert to the west- 
suspect the philosophy of his conelusions When he aflects to peruse with | ward of the first settlement was a marsh when the immigrants arrived in Egypt, 

ity reeords which the most learned among his predecessors have not | #4 that, as the sun and the river seemed to them to sink dowm together, they 


decipher themselves, but have affirmed to be b assumed that appearance to be a reality. 
only failed to P sy inet fo he Segend Ge The symbol of the soul was the white ibis, or crane (ardea intermedia), which is to 


} beings to decipher, we may at least i i : , rer: 

format ead littl pad : but when a po oan of his pace this day very abundant in Lower Egypt. The ministers of vengeance in their Hades 
. . "Ne . % By . & | were apes. We feel persuaded that these notions also originated in the same strange 
is upon a basis entirely new, and opposed to the opinions of the greatest | mvstification of natural objects. They had conjectured or been taught, that the souf 
of Lepsius, of Bunsen, and Champollion—we are led to expect | after death went underground. They assumed that it went thither im the bark of the 

that, which we actually find—dogmatism founded on conjectures, paradoxes, | setting sun, and together with the Nile. ‘The travellers who first ventured to explore 
and inferences that are quite gratuitous. the pathless marshes to the westward of the primitive settlements, would doubtless 
It is at.once apparent in what style Mr. Osburn intends to deal with | see on all sides of them flocks of these beautiful but silent ghost-like birds, standing 
adversaries, “That the fertility of Egypt is dependent altogether upon the | motionless, and apparently pensive, on the sand-flats. It was a probable mistake, in 
Nile,” everyone will readily admit ; but why add, “ there is no understand- | minds thus predisposed, to imagine that these were the souls of the departed, waiting 
ing so grovelling, no intellect so debased, among the sons of men, that he | “til the completion (probably) of certain funeral ceremonies gave them the power to 
cannot perceive i?” If by “the sons of men” Mr. Osburn means humaa descend with the sum into Hades, The groves of tamarisk and other trees which now 


: doubt whether th " He - abound in the Delta, would then be there also, upon every spot sufficiently raised 
beings generally, we doubt whether there are nat some intelligent people, above the level of the river to be not absolutely marshy ; and in their branches droves 


neither deb nor grovelling, who would require a little further teachin a : . " 
before they became so —— with | Spee history of Egypt. ‘This oe . pod = thre SR POE nS Oe I ate eae eee 
trivial point, it is characteristic of Mr. Osburn im his doctrinal mood. yes ae , , <4: : p . 
Teens mt is adopted soon afterwards, on a more important subject, PP 2 aieene inductive peihed, as well as his critical vigilance, is exhi- 
though with less success. Says Mr. Osburn, concerning the Copts, 8 Sh Sie PRONG, Oh none. a 
That they really are the lineal descendants of the inhabitants of Egypt who first The monumental pre-eminence of the king, whose name is thus identified, over all 
Senped Chelationity, and that the langeage of their sacred aan ogee “ those that went before and that followed him on the throne of t, is the next 
: hg . ¥ "he | point which we have to establish. This statement is easy to verify. e number of 
Egyptian language, there never was the remotest ground for a doubt at any time, om ho Neve ibed their o A the f the 
though a leng and learned controversy was raised upon the point by the frivolous and ar. . re fs ae e' op wt = eo , from oa o 
i t pedantry of the scholarship of the last century. Repth ae ap oS ee eee Peckemy Lagus, 
agnoran' r ’ d amounts to upwards of 150, and they ruled Egypt for very nearly 2000 years. The 
And yet he shortly tells us, with respect to the Coptic language, that only | memorials of the reign of Sesostris-Ramses exceed in number those of the whole of them 
a “high probability that it is the language of ancient Egypt’ has now been | collectively. This will be found true, whether the reckoning is made from the monm- 
* If nothing more than a “ probability” has been “‘ proved,” there | ments now in the museums of Europe, or these that still remain seattered ever the 
was surely no necessity for denying that there was ever a doubt on the | surface of all that ever was called Egypt. The enormous preponderance of the meme- 
question, or for accusing of ignorance and frivglity the philologists who | rials of the reign of Sesostris-Ramses over those of any other Pharoah appears at 
it. Mr. Osburn next advances his own theory of the process by | °¢, wherever the remains of Ancient Egypt are indiscriminately collected 
which the hieroglyphic writing was constructed. ‘This theory he confesses | 5° that no fact can be easier of proof.than that he was, monumentally, by far the 
to be unsupported by the authority of any other student on the subject, for | S****es* king that ever sat on the throne of that kingdom. : 
it inverts the method of reasoning that has hitherto been adopted. Instead _ Allowing that Sesostris is not altogether a myth, as. fabulous as Sir Gar- 
of ing the progression from pictures to symbols, and thenee to phonetic | dimer Wilkinson's expeditions of Semiramis into Bactria, we think that Mr. 
characters, he begins with the phonetic, and though he ascribes the inven- Osburn ignores too reely the idea that this monarch obliterated the names 
tion to “a company of men of the same generation,” suggests a distinction, | of his ancestors, to inscribe his own, on many of those splendid dedications, 
which we cannot understand, between the order of time (we know nothing However, it is a dubious point, and we must now leave Mr. Osburn. We 
of that, he says,) and the order of induction. Nevertheless, “ previous | have great respect for his zeal, for bis long studies in Egypt, and for his 
eulture and expericnce” had prepared the minds of the Egyptian hiero- courage ; but we question whether his theory will meet with acoepianes 
ists for the task they undertook. We have not yet learned to be so | ¢ven from the lovers of novelty, while we are sure that so bad a critic 
positive as Mr. Osburn, especially as his logic is no less unintelligible | ever be considered a good historian. 
ng than ae we are afraid, are to him ; but we prefer to read 
+ uli —_ until a better light-is thrown on the mysteries of Egyptian A NEW BOOKSELLING DODGE. 
That the ancient language of Egypt is direetly related to the Hebrew, that | Ruth Hall: A Domestic Tale of the Present Time. By Fanny Fern. 
the Egyptian people originally came from the Euphrates, and that the pyra- Houlston and Stoneman. 
mads were sug, d by memories of the Tower of Babel, are other poimts on | Ir we had examined this book solely on its own merits, we should have laid 
which the opinions of Mr. Osburn contradict the views of mest scholars. | it aside as utterly unworthy of review. We believe it, however, to be the 
His chronology, also, is wrought upon a peculiar plan, and all this is | fair representative of a uew system of puffing, which certain i 
usually aceompanied by a triumphant reference to the Seriptural records. lishers are now endeavouring to import successfully from America to - 
Students who differ from him he accuses of a malicious desire to undermine | land; and against which we think it our duty to assist in warning the public. 
the historical authority of the Bible. Throughout all ages and countries | This consideration induces us to regard Ruth Hail in the light of a useful 
are these or similar aspersions scattered: to Manetho he imputes sinister | text to speak from; and, for that reason only, we now select the book for 
motives ; to ius and Bunsen, hostility to the Scriptures ; to the Hebrew, | notice. 
Samaritan, Greek chronologists, carelessness, if not dishonesty; and yet| All our respect aud admiration—often and frankly expressed in these, 
be himself abandons the dates of the Bible, and assures us that its chrono-|columms—for what is noblest and best in America and her institutions, 
logy needs critical correction quite as much as that of the kings of Egypt. | must not blind us to the palpable fact that the public of the United States 
Even the hieroglyphists themselves do not escape. He finds in a coal at | allows itself, at this day, to be more lamentably imposed on by shameless 
Gournou a aoe about which, in a previous work, he wrote, descanting | and systematic puffery than the public of any other civilised country in the 
on the shepherd invaders who came into Egypt from the land of Canaan. | universe. Of the general truth of this remark, that monument of cynical 
But now, though positive enough in his former account, he refutes it all, | effrontery, Barawa's Autobiography, affords, of itself, the most startling and 
and describes the entire record as a gross fabrication, The historians of old isvaniatibls of all proofs. Of the particular truth of our assertion, as regards 
Egypt forged a tale, and painted on the walls their “ precious piece of par- | literary puffery (the matter im hand just now), similarly indisputable proofs 
tisau writing.” But is it certain that they were guilty of this imposture ? | may be obtained by any one who will look over the literary advertisements 
May they not have.set Mr. Osburn an example, and ‘“ conjecturally re- | of an American newspaper, and who will compare them, by way of specimens, 
stored” circumstances in favour of their own ideas? Mr. Osburn invents | with the literary advertisements of any English or French newspaper. We 
comeidences and synchronisms enough ; he is even clever at derivations, and have plenty of impudent book-puffing to be ashamed of in this country. We 
cam trace a Greck word to the Hebrew; he raises “* shapeless blots” to | have citations of garbled critical opinions, announcements of new editions 
their full Significance ; he assumes the meaning of illegible lines, and, where | which are not new editions, assertions of immense circulation, which really 
the translation contradicts him, suggests an “ emendation” in the text! mean anything but immense sale, and so on; but, until lately, we had not 
Why Herodotus should be supposed to have had a Phrygian servant— | reached that climax of audacity which consists in printing a book, with the 
why the personal character of Manetho should be destroyed by an oblique | publisher's opinion of his own speculation placed at the Peginning, by way 
‘nsinuation—why Seyffarth’s papyrus should be ridiculed as waste-paper, | of preface, for the reader's benefit. Just as a quack-doctor at a fair tries to 
and why it should be said that ‘not a trace or vestige of anything belonging | sell the “ infallible German corn-plaster,” or the “‘ Cordial Elixir of Eternal 
to the age of Menes is known to exist in Egypt,” when it is afterwards | Youth,” by stating his own opinion of the inestimable virtues of the oimt~ 
‘flirmed that his walls and canals remain, are all questions to which Mr. | ment or the drug, so do American publishers try to sell books, which are 
Osburn alone can reply. It seems to us that he is determined to work his uite as useless as the corn-plaster, and not by any means as harmless ag 
way through satire, anomalies, contradictions, and dogmas, to a foregone | the Elixir of Youth; and so, we are now obliged, and ashamed, to add, do 
conclusion. His next great point is the Universal Flood, which gives him English publishers also. ee r . 
Sn opportunity, on the strength of one doubtful hieroglyphic, to talk of| Ruth Hall, Sone the last new specimen of this discreditable and impudent 
ha i nd to powder” the foundation-stone of an opinion held by system, is, for the first six pages at least, a curiosity which it may be worth 
Lepsius, that no memorial of the Deluge is to be found among the records | while to investigate rather closely, for the reader’s sake. Besides the names 
of ancient Egypt. ‘The discussion is more open than Mr. Osburn chooses | of “ Messrs. Houlston and Stoneman,” the names of Messrs, Orr and Co., 
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and of Messrs. Low, and Son, appear at the foot of the title-page, 
as joint publishers of the book with the American firm of ‘‘ Mason Brothers.” 
(It seems to take a many quack-doctors, in the literary line, to sell a 
very bad article of the li sort!) But we have not done with the names 
attached to Ruth Hall yet. ‘There is the authoress, or “ Arch-Quack” (as 
Mr. Carlyle would say), to be mentioned—a lady who passes under the 
assumed name of “ Fanny Fern,” and who leads the prefatory shouting about 
Ruth Hall, by informing us that the work is “ at variance with all set rules 
for novel-writing’—which it most certainly is. After this preliminary 
flourish, the covered carts of Doctors “‘ Houlston,” “Stoneman,” “* W. Orr,” 
and “ Low,” are drawn up; and these gentlemen, having a book to sell, 
begin to try and make their little profit by telling the public what a very 
wonderful book it is. ‘It simply remains,” cry these eminent quacks in 
their preface, “for the British publishers” (or Cheap-Johns) “ of Fanny 
Fern’s works to venture a few remarks upon the general character and 
tendency of her va We are then told that these infallible corn- 
plasters—we beg pardon, the right phrase is, “this lady’s works”—are 
thrown off extemporaneously ; that the secret of her literary success is her 
fidelity to nature ; that she has none of the airs of professional authorship ; 
that she makes her descriptions like her own free talk ; that her style is free 
from all bookishness, and from all hard traces of weary study; and, more- 
over, that it flows on as easily and blithely as the song of early birds. ‘“‘ The 
song of early birds !"—who would have thought Houlston, Stoneman, Orr, 
and Low had so much poetry in them? We shall love to think of all four 
henceforth as the Early Birds of British publishing! But iet us proceed. 
Let us hear with admiration, on the indisputable authority of critics who 
are commercially interested in promoting the sale of the books they review, 
that ‘‘ with the perennial mirth of our author there is frequently blended a 
genuine sense of the pathetic, and the brilliant flashes of humour are often 
relieved with sudden bursts of sympathy.” 

It is pleasant to be told this, even in the most awkward style ; pleasant to 
hear further that Fanny Fern’s “heart is thoroughly with the people,” 
and that her “love of truth and beauty leads her to detect all the ele- 
ments of goodness in common every-day life.” After a little more purely dis- 
interested praise of this sort, the Early Birds quit the lofty regions of poetr 
and criticism, and address the hard-hearted public with “ facts and figures.” 
They inform us that on doth sides of the Atlantic Fanny Fern ‘‘ numbers her 
readers by hundreds of thousands ;” and that former copies of her works 
have reached a sale, “in America only, of 150,000, within five months of 
their publication.” We have hitherto been in the habit of believing that 
when a writer numbered readers by hundreds of thousands, it was quite un- 
necessary to mention the fact, because that fact was sure to speak for itself. 
But Fanny Fern’s is an exceptional case. Although, on the showing of 
the Early Birds, her works have a circulation, ‘‘on both sides of the 
Atlantic,” equal to that of Sir Walter Scott or Mr. Charles Dickens, we 
lament to confess that we ourselves had never as much as heard them men- 
tioned, until we read the “ British Publishers’” Preface to Ruth Hall. This, 
as we have said before, makes Fanny Fern’s an exceptional case. There are 
some famous people in this world of whose existence it is just as well to 
remind the general public now and then. 

We have now given the “ British Publishers’” opinion of their own specu- 
lation, and have nothing further to say of it, but that it proves, as much as 
any example can, the profound truth of Charles Lamb’s famous remark, that 
“ publishers are the only tradesmen who deal in a commodity of which they 
do not possess the slightest knowledge.” More utterly worthless nonsense 
has not often been set up in type than the nonsense contained in every page 
of this book, over which Messrs. Houlston, Stoneman, Orr, and Low fall 
into such eloquent prefatory raptures. If our readers can imagine anything 
so absurd as a sentimental imitation of the eccentricities of Sterne, they may 
form an idea of the manner of the new and famous writer who is the delight 
of 150,000 readers on the other side of the Atlantic: rhapsodies, in 
Yankee-English, on love, marriage, and babies ; paragraphs of fine senti- 
ment that have been written a hundred times before, in language a hundred 
times better than Fanny Fern’s, alternate with attempts at humour, which, 
when we consider that they are the productions of a woman, are absolutely 
revolting in their coarseness and vulgarity. Of the affectation in the style 
of the book, and of a certain virtuously-prurient tone which pervades parts 
of it, and which will doubtiess make it welcome to ultra-delicate readers, 
nothing but an example can present a fair idea. “ Ruth Hall” has just been 
married. Here is a specimen of the interestingly allusive manner in which 
the “ British Publishers’ ” favourite author describes 


A BRIDE’S FIRST SENSATIONS. 

Poor Ruth, in happy ignorance of the state of her new mother-in-law’s feelings, 
moved about her apartments in a sort of blissful dream How odd it seemed, this new 
freedom, this being one’s own mistress. How odd to see that shaving-brush and those 
razors lying on her toilet table! then that saucy-looking smoking-cap, those slippers 
and that dressing-gown, those fancy neck-ties, too, and vests and coats, in unrebuked 
proximity to her muslins, laces, silks, and de laines ! 

Ruth liked it. 

After having been married, Ruth is confined. Here is the account of the 
confinement, beginning with the most interesting moment, and ending with 
the most absolute nonsense. (The reader will be kind enough to take 
notice that we give a whole chapter in the present quotation ) :— 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE FIRST-BORN. 

Hark! to that tiny wail! Ruth knows that most blessed of all hours. Ruth is a 
mother! Joy to thee, Ruth! Another outlet for thy womanly heart; a mirror, in 
which thy smiles and tears shall be reflected back; a fair page, on which thou, God- 
commissioned, mayst write what thou wilt; a heart that will throb back to thine, 
love for love. 

But Ruth thinks not of all this now, as she lies pale and motionless upon the pillow, 
while Harry’s grateful tears bedew his first-born’s face. She cannot even welcome 
the little stranger. Harry thought her dear to him before; but now, as she lies 
there, so like death’s counterpart, a whole life of devotion would seem too little to 
prove his appreciation of all her sacrifices. 

The advent of the little stranger was viewed through very different spectacles by 
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different members of the family. The doctor regarded it as a little automaton, 
pleasant Asculapian experiments in his idle hours ; the old lady viewed it ag val 
barrier between herself and Harry, and another tie to cement his already to ame ; 
attachment for Ruth ; and Betty groaned when she thought of the puny ~~ 
connexion with washing and iroming days; and had already made up her 2 
the first time its nurse used her new saucepan to make gruel, she would strignt! 
higher wages. bl 
Poor, little, unconscious “ Daisy,” with thy velvet cheek nestled up to ag velvet 
bosom, sleep on; thou art too near heaven to know a taint of earth. | 
Of thy 


Is that the sort of writing which delights readers “ on both sides 
Think of 150,000 of the countrymen and countrywomen g 








Atlantic ?” 
Washington Irving finding amusement in such a passage as this :-— 
RUTH'S NURSE. 
Ruth’s nursé, Mrs. Jiff, was fat, elephantine, and unctuous. Nursing agreed wig 
her. She had “tasted” too many bowls of wine-whey on the stairs, tipped Up toy 
many bottles of porter in the closet, slid down too many slippery oysters before hang. 
ing them to “ her lady,” not to do credit to her pantry devotions. Mrs. Jiff wor 
uncommonly stiff gingham gown, which sounded, every time she moved, like thy 
rustle of a footfall among the withered leaves of autumn. Her shoes were new, 
and creaky, and she had a wheezy, dilapidated-bellowsy way of breathing, consequat 
upon the consumption of the above-mentioned port and oysters, which was intensely 
crucifying to a sick ear. 

One more extract, and we will trouble the reader with no more. 

daughter, ‘* Daisy,” has caught a caterpillar, and is playing with it, 
EARLY PIETY. 

Daisy places him (the caterpillar) carefully on the back of her little, blue-veing 
hand, and he commences his travels up the polished arm, to the little round shoulde, ' 
When he reaches the lace sleeve, Daisy’s laugh rings out like a robin’s carol; the 
she puts him back, to retravel the same smooth road again. 

“Oh, Daisy! Daisy!” said Ruth, stepping up behind her, “ what an tugly play. 
fellow ; put him down, do, darling; I cannot bear to see him on your arm.” 

““Why—God made him,” said little Daisy, with sweet, up-turned eyes of wonde, 

“True, darling,” said Ruth, in a hushed whisper, kissing the child’s brow with; 
strange feeling of awe. ‘ Keep him, Daisy, dear, if you like.” : 

If such coarse clap-trap as that succeeds as well with the English publy 
as it is said to have succeeded with the American, we must be mistake 
indeed in our estimate of the present condition of popular taste on this sid 
of the Atlantic. We are strongly inclined to suspect that the “ Briti 
Publishers,” in spite of their “ puff preliminary,” will not find Ruth Hall» 
promising a speculation as they had anticipated. But, whatever may 
the fortunes of the book, no circumstances can change our opinion on th 
discreditable nature of the new puff-system which it represents. Whe 
publishers come before the world as critical eulogists of the works they sll, 
it is time, indeed, that the press should speak out, and that the publit 
should be warned. 
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BOOKS ON OUR TABLE, 


Mountains and Molehills ; or, Recollections of a Burnt Journal. By Frank Marryatt 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmant 
A Journal of the Swedish Embassy in the Years, 1653 and 1654. Impartially Writ 
by the Ambassador Bulstrode Whitelocke. First Published from the Origi 
Manuscript. By Dr. Charles Morton, M.D., gc. A New Edition. Revised 
Henry Reeve, F.S.A. 2 Vols. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longman 
The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon, Ey 
With Notes by Dean Milman and M. Guizot. Edited with Additional Notes. By 


William Smith, L.L.D. Vol VII. John M 
The London and Provincial Medical Directory for 1855. John Chi 
Fabiola ; or, the Church of the Catacombs. Burns and Lambert 


Curiosities of London: Exhibiting the most Rare and Remarkable Objects of Interestis 
the Metropolis: with nearly Fifty Years’ Personal Recollections. By John Timbs 
F.S.A. David Bogue 

Poetical Works of James Thomp (Annotated Edition of the English Poets.) éditel 
by Robert Bell. John W. Parker and Sa 

A Lecture on Respiration. By Thomas Hopley. 

The Statist, a Magazine of Statistical and Actuarial 


John Churchill 
, F Information, both Popular asd 
Scientific. Edited by R. Thompson Jopling, F.S.S. C. Mitchel 
Description of Sevastopol, Balaklava, and Inkerman. 
The Martins of Cro’ Martin. By Charles Lever. 
| The Newcomes. Edited by Arthur Pendennis. No. 17. Bradbury and Evans 
The English Cyclopedia. Conducted by Charles Knight. Bradbury and Evans 
History of Christian Churches and Sects from the Earliest Ages of Christianity. By tht 
| Rey. J. B. Marsden, M.A. Part 3. Richard Bentley. 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
Ir we had the honour of belonging to the body of noblemen and gentlemen 488 
ciated at the British Institution for the purpose of “ promoting the Fine Artsia 
the United Kingdom,” we should not feel encouraged by the picture-show of the 
' present year. Among the figure subjects especially, the absence of merit, evel 
of the technical kind, is most disheartening. When we have selected, for honout 
able recognition, Mr. Frost’s pretty little ‘‘ Bathing Nymph,” Mr. Glass’s 
powerful ‘ Border Spearman,” and Mr. Gale’s tender and delicate “ St. Agnes 
we have really selected the only figure-pictures which we remember to hart 
looked at with pleasure. Such old-established pictorial nuisances as the “ Shep 
herd of the Campagna,” the “Italian Boy with Rabbits,” “ Dorothea washing 
her Feet,” and so on, are. as numerous as ever in the present exhibition. Cate 
| lessly-drawn and conventionally-painted portraits, with “fancy” names atta 
| to qualify them for admission, abound on the walls. Mr. Wilson Dyer paints 
| whole length of a plump young lady looking up, and calls it “ Mariana in the 
| Moated! Grange.” Mr. J. E. Collins paints another young lady with a biliow 
| complexion, and an expression of vacant repose, and calls his picture the “ 
| of Jacqueline.” Mr. T. M. Joy tries todo something better than this, in 
“Interview between Queen Elizabeth and the Countess of Nottingham.” 
has at least attempted to get at some dramatic conception of his subject 
he put it on canvas; and though the result is common-place and theatrical 
enough, still he deserves credit for an intention which raises him above his 
brethren at the British Institution—excepting, perhaps, Mr. Burchett, who has 
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- —, his uninteresting subject well. 
noon appreciation of the harmonies of colour; but 


hard, and his picture on that 


account deserves to be looked at with respect. 
t to be able to report more favourably of the landscapes. 


= 


i “Death of St. Oswald,” and who has evidently done his | and attentive audience is a more complete perception of the 
too, te the He has no sense of beauty, and | the play and of its subtle beauties, than any stage performance 


he has evidently worked | ties and mutilations can 
Midsummer Night's Dream, 





general design of 
with its vulgari- 

bly convey. Last Monday the selection was 
with Mendelssohn's overture and incidental music, 


Mr. | executed by an effective orchestra and chorus under the admirable direction 


“«& and Mr. Lee, among the Academicians, are still faithful to the British | of Mr. Benedict. A happier conjunction cannot be conceived. We trust Mr. 


ituti nd still 
a “there are 
rnd striking 


exhibit with their usual success. B 
two or three really admirable specimens of landscape- 
Mr. J. S. Raven’s “ Road to the Homestead” is a singularly genuine | 


By younger, or less | Mitchell will continue the series. 





On the same evening the Amateur Mousicat Soctery gave their first concert 
bit of nature—wanting nothing, except a little more force in the for the season, under the vigorous conductorship of Mr. Henry Lesuiz. We 
Mr. Maddox Brown’s “ Autumn Afternoon,” though most unfairly | were not present: but we have heard the performance of Mozart’s Concerto for 


in as bad a place as possible, still asserts its merits as an intelligently | pianoforte, in D minor, by Miss Potanp (a pupil of Herr Pauer), very warmly 
and carefully studied work, which ought to have had one of the very best | commended, It was, we are told, a surprise, an admiration, a delight. 


in the room. 


latter works. 
from St. Leonard’s Hill,” 


Mr. E. W. Cooke has a fine sunset view in Venice, more | 
‘ag in treatment, and more bold and vigorous in effect than most of his | 

Mr. Lear has a very admirable large picture of “ Windsor Castle 
which is almost as unfairly hung as Mr. Brown’s | their merited success. 





At 


Apparently, conscientious and genuine studies from nature are not | strong and stirring drama, 


to the taste of the picture-hangers at the British Institution. 


We have only space, 


Two dramatic productions claim our notice this week. The limits of our space 
will only permit us to record as briefly as possible the names of the pieces, 


and 
the Ape.pui, Mr. Dion Bourcicault has produced a 
in two acts, preceded by a prologue, also in two acta, 


the whole occupying (on the first night) something like four hours in the per- 
before concluding, to mention, as well worth looking at, | formance, and bearing the simple but comprehensive title of the heroine, 


: 


Mr. George Stanfield’s “ Birk Crag,” Mr. Wyld’s “ Pont du Gard,” Mr. Dearle’s | Pride. The drama is called original, but that eminent theatrical thieftaker (if 


“Welsh River,” 


Mr. Ferguson’s “Stackyard in Kent,” Mr. Holland’s “ View | he will forgive us the compliment), the critic of the Times, pounces upon 


d Canal,” Mr. Burgess’s Abergavenny,” Mr. T. Daubz’s “ Trophies | incidents and situations, and restores them to their rightful owners on the other 
on the Gren . ade.” All these pictures side of the Channel. Quite enough remains, however, to give Mr. Bourcicault a fair 


of Youth,” and Mr. J. Middleton’s “Sunshine and Sh 
rank among the honourable exceptions which make 
exhibition at the British Institution worth a visit. 





MRS. FANNY KEMBLE’S READINGS.—EXETER HALL. 


the otherwise indifferent | right of authorship. 
wards in London. 


The scene is laid first in Paris, next in Australia, and after- 
Mr. Webster, as a ruined drunkard, Madame Céleste, as 


|“ Janet Pride,” Keeley, as a clockmaker’s apprentice, may be imagined rather 


than (in our limited space) described. The mounting of the piece and the 
| general acting are careful and complete. 


The success was unequivocal, and 


We are indebted to the taste and intelligence of Mr. Mitchell for an evening of | the Apetput has a run till Easter. 


refined, intellectual recreation, in this bitter and gloomy season. Mrs. Fanny 


Kemble’s readings are too well known to need any 


Every time we hear her we are more and more convinced that to enjoy Shak- 
unalloyed you must avoid the performance of his plays at legitimate | success is deserved by the interest of the drama, ok | 
eatres, where the divine Williams is stifled by supernumeraries, whose duty | are really worthy of a more central locality than Chu 


recommendation of ours. | 
|of the old story of The 


seems to be to give due brilliancy, by contrast, to some solitary “star.” Mrs. | 


Fanny Kemble, 


herself a poet, and a dramatic artist of the highest order, sheds 


We hear from Oxford 


the light of her own exquisite sympathy upon the page she interprets and the | from Town and Gown in 
personations she embodies with various felicity. The result to an intelligent + grow less! 


At the other extremity of London, in the classical regions of Portman 
| Market, Mr. W. Wallack has brought out, at the MaryYLeBongE, a new _a 


Man in the Iron Mash, by Mr. Bayle Bernard. 
the decorations, which 
-street. 





that Jullien has met with an enthusiastic welcome 
that city. May the shadow of his big drum never 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, February 6. ; 

BANKRUPTS.—DanieEt KEEN, Hillingdon, brickmaker 
—Isaac PoTHECARY and WiLLIAM Symes, Nutshalling, 
Southampton, boarding-housekeepers — Davyip HALKsT, 
Herne-bayshipowner—JamEs FLETCHER CAMPBELL, St. 
Peter’s-alley, Cornhill, shiphroker—GkrorGe KENNEDY 
GEYELIN, late of Grafton-street East, white zinc manufac- 
turer—Witur4M CHRISTOPHER Harpy, Hillingdon, 
plumber-- CHARLES HASELDEN, Wigmore-street, Caven- 
dish-square, bookseller— Epwarp Hatt, Greenwich, 
licensed victualler—Joun BrinpDLEY, Birmingham, hosier 

—JamMEs BURNBLUM, Manchester, commission agent. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—G. Knox, Glasgow, 
merchant—W. Scott, Combusnethan, Lanarkshire, carter 
—G, Kyox and R. CAMPBELL, Glasgow, merchants—W. G. 

Pgacock, Hamilton. 
Friday, February 9. 

BANKRUPTS.—ALFRED SPENcE, Postford Mills, near 
Guildford, paper manufacturer—WILLIAM Martin, New- 
pe pe ne, carpenter—GEORGE RocnEsTER, Bishop- 
wearmouth, Durham, linen and woollen draper—RicHarp 
Broxar, Joun BroxaP, James Broxap, and WILLIAM 
BroxaP, Burnley, Lancashire, cotton manufacturers — 
Joun BucHanan, Moorgate-street, upholsterer,'&c.—JaMES 
Croven and Jos Crovcn, Wimbledon, Surrey, builders— 
SaMveu Purmsont, Sheitield, coal merchant—FREDERICK 
Buicock, Colne, Lancaster, grocer—WILLIAM HOLLOWAY, 
Millbank-street, Westminster, saddler—JosepH Harrop 
and James Harrop, Westbury, Wiltshire, woollen manu- 
facturers—Joun ANDREWS CLARKE and Josepm Davison, 
ide, warehousemen—GEORGE WARD GILBERT, Wa- 
terloo-street, Hammersmith, licensed victualler— James 
Birp, Canton, Glaniorganshirc, lime manufacturer — 
Josuua Monckton, King-street, licensed victualler — 
ALEXANDER KirkKatpy, St. Mary-at-Hil, Tower-street, 
inter—JamMEs Unprrwoop, Epsom, victualler—JoHun 
ALTER RYMILL, Paul’s-wharf, Upper Thames-street, 
paper agent—JamEs Exiis, Birmingham, fender manufac- 
turer—Enocn Lxa, King’s Norton, Worcestershire, grocer 
—HeEwyry Paine, Strand, tailor—CHarites Heaton and 
JamEs HEATON Lime-street, City, expert oilmen—THOMAS 
Brooks, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, hotelkeeper. 
2 Se - 


‘AND DEATHS. 














BIRTHS. 

BOYLE.—Feb. 8, at 4, Somers-place, Hyde-park, the wife 
of John Boyle, Esq. : a daughter. 

JOANNES.— Feb. 3, in London, the Countess Joannes, the 
wife of the Chevalier Count Joannes, Imperial Count- 
Palatine: a daughter. 

LSON.—Feb. 5, at 10, New Cavendish-street, Portland- 

lace, the wife of Horatio Nelson, Esq.: a daughter. 

LLY.—Feb. 1, in Tavistock-square, the wife of Edward 
lly, Bea. F.RS.; a daughter. 

VENABLES.—Feb. 1, at Ventnor, Isle of Wight, Mrs. 

Francis Edward Venables: a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

BATCHELOR—TRELA WNEY.—Feb. 6, at Calstock, Corn- 
wall, the Rev. F. T. Batchelor, M.A., Rector of Calstock, to 

lotte, youngest daughter of Sir W. L. 8. Trelawny, 

Bart. of the same parish. 

BAYLEY—RICE.— eb. 1, at Tilmanstone, Kent, the Rev. 
Emilius Bayley, eldest son of Sir John Bayley, Bart., to 
Marianne Sophia, third daughter of Edward Rice, of 

ne Court, Kent, Esq., M.P. 

BIRD—PALLISER.—Feb. 1, at St. George’s, Hanover- 
Square, Frederic Bird, M.D., of Park-street, Grosvenor- 
ayeare, to Charlotte Grace Bury Palliser, eldest daughter 
of the late Captain Richard Bury Palliser, Twelfth Lan- 
cers, oe eppeenen-strest, Grosvenor-square, and Castle 

mn, county Kildare. | 

RUSHWORTH—DERNIERS.—Jan. 13, at St. Paul’s Ca- 
, edral, Halifax, Nova Scotia, by the Lord Bishop of New- 

Pandiand, Edward Everard Rushworth, Esq., D.C.L., 
ellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, to Amelia Adelaide, 

daughter of the late H. N. De les Derniers, Esq., of Van- 

driuit, Lower Canada. 
IAMS—MERIDITH.—Feb. 3, at St. George’s, Hano- | 

Yer-square, the Rev. Henry Griffin 





Williams, rector of | 
OF Caen Sudfolk, and Profesor of Arabic in the University 
M rede: , rances, daughter of the late Charles | 


| South Australian Co 


| other foreign stocks. 


-, of Leicester. | G 





3 ; Stock) 69, 71; Ditto (BStock), 127,129; Brightons, 99, 101 
PRATHS. |x. d.; South- Westerns, 854, 864; Birmingh » 100, 1 i 
CAPEL.—Feb. 3, at his residence, in Charles-street, Dovers, 584, 59; Berwicks, 76, 77; Yor 51, 53; 
Berkeley-square, General the Hon, Thomas Edward Capel, +744, 745 ; Midland, 653, 693; Oxfords, 30}, 314; Antwerp 


aged eighty-five. 

JENKENSON.—Feb. 5, at Paris, Lady Jenkenson, aged 
sevelffy-six. 

KERR.—Jan. 26,at Alton, in Hants, the Rev. Mark Henry 
James Kerr, of Winslow, Bucks, second son of the late 
Lord Charles Kerr, and grandson of the fifth Marquis of 
Lothian, aged fifty-two. 

ROLLO.—Feb. 3, at 1, Stanhope-street, Hyde-park-gardens, 
the Lady Rollo, widow of John, eighth Baron Rollo of 
Dunerub. 


LEONE.—Dec. 24, on his return to Freetown, from_his visi- | 


tation in the Yoruba Country and Lagos, the Lord Bishop | 
of Sierra Leone. 

SMITH.—Feb. 1, at his residence, No. 7, Strand, O. Smith, 
Esq., aged sixty-nine. 

some RSET.—Feb. 3, at Treehill, Devon, thé Rev. Villiers 
Henry Plantagenet Somerset, Rector of Honiton, aged 
fifty-one. 

STUART.—Feb. 7, at Eaglescarnie, Haddington, General 
the Hon. Sir Patrick Stuart, G.C.M,G., Colonel of H.M.’s | 
Forty-fourth Regiment, aged seventy-eight. | 


Commercial Afairs, 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Friday Evening, February 9, 1855. 


ConsoLs have maintained a firm price considering the dis- 
turbed state of the political atmosphere. ‘ ys of a 











Ten 
Ministerial crisis, our army—the only one we have—brought 
to annihilation by mismanagement, every member of the 
governing classes squabbling with his fellow, lamentable 


Rotterdam, 64, 6j ; Great Luxembourg, 2), 24 ;. Western of 
Canada, 17, 174; ; Eastern of France, 32), 323; East Indian, 
1, 14 pm.; Ditto Extension, 4, { pm.; Central of France, 
24, 2$.4pm.; Paris and Lyons, 21}, 213 pm.; Paris and Or- 
leans, 47, 49); is and Rouen, 44; Namur and Li 

| 6§, 7: Sambre and Meuse, 74,845 estern of France, 7, 
|pm.; Agua Frias, §, 4; Colonial Gold, §, ¢; Imperial B: 

| 18, 23; Cocaes, 1,14; St. John Del Rey, 28,30; Linares, 
74; Pontgibaud, 134, 144; Rhymney Iron, 21, 23; Sou 
Australian Copper, 3, } pm.; Peninsulas, § dis., 4 B= 
Waller, i, 3; Unite exican, 2}, 23; Au: ° 
81, 83; London Chartered Bank, 204, 214; Oriental, 374, 304; 
Union Bank of Australia, 65, 67 x. d.; ustralian - 
cultural, 30, 31 x.d.; Peel Rivers, 23, 2; Berlin Water- 
works, 3. 2} dis.: Crystal Palace, 34, 3; General Screw 
Steam, 13, 14; North British Aust Land,’ 4 par.; 
Scottish Australian Investment, 1g, 1) ; South jAustralian 
Land, 34, 35. 





CORN MARKET. 
Mark Lane, Friday Evening, Feb. 9, 1855. 
THE arrivals of Wheat have been exceedingly small, but in 
consequence of there being only a limit mand, no im- 
provement in prices has been established. The total 
during the first five weeks of this year is 78,447 qrs. 
| Baltic ports prices are drooping. At Rostock 61 to 62 Ib. 
Wheat is now offered at 61s. to 63s, f. o. b. in Vint At 
Stettin 60 to 61 lb. Red, 61s. to 62s., and for 61 to 614 Ib.— 
63s. to 64s. Hamburg trade is dull; Danish Wheat for im- 
mediate shipment may be had at 68s. 6d. to 70s. freight 
and insurance. The French markets are also we. At 
| New York the trade is quiet, and eae of 
to England quite trifling. Saidi eat on passage and 
arrived, is 1s. to 2s. cheaper, say 49s. to 59s. cost, freightand 


apathy too apparent in this once great nation, stagnation of | insurance. 


trade, a patched-up Government still without a definite 


and united policy, could one have prophesied such a pass as 


this last year the public securities would probably have been 


. ording 
quoted in anticipation at 80. Buf willit last? Must not men | Egyptian on passage at 23s. 6d. There is a sh 
et distrustful ? Can a great war be carried on without a loan? | firmness in Oats than on Monday, though at 6d. 


‘ana peace be concluded, as some people in this heart of the 


| Fog Babylon” hiut at, at any cost, or on any terms? Dare we, 


without an army, or even'2000 men of the line, risk a quarrel | 
with France at this particular juncture, by breaking off our 
alliance in order to purchase a dishonourable peace ? No ; the 
devil to whom we have sold ourselves during forty years of 
peace, sloth, and luxury, will exact the payment of his bond. 
We also, who stay at home, must, like our brothers in the 
Crimea, undergo our share of the “ fire baptism,” and give 
up some portion of our overgrown and monstrous-acquired 
necessities. Qur payment must come as cheerfully and 
freely, with reduced expenditure at home, as our gallant 
army has fought and died for us in the East; without this 
determination we must consent to be blotted out of the roll 
of nations. The talk in the City is still of a loan of ten to 
fifteen millions, if the war goes on. We shall see the funds, 
even were topol captured to-morrow, at 85 before next 
July, notwithstanding Lord Palmerston and his strong 
Ministry. 
Railway shares have been rather flatter during the week, 
a uew foreign line ‘called Ardennes is projected, and the 
application for shares is considerable. It stands at present 
at a premium of 1/. to 27. per share. Crystal Palaces have 
gue firmer on the report and meeting. Great Luxem- 
vourgs flat, the managers and public still at issue. In | 
mines there has been but little trade—a few bargains in 
per, and some of the British mines. 
The large dividends declared by the various Joint Stock 
Banks in the City, have given rise to the projection of two 
large establishments, one to be called the “City Bank,” 
with a capital of 300,000/., and another the “London,” with 
a.still larger capital. 
Turkish bonds are hardly so buoyant. But little doing in 


Four o’clock.—Consols closed at 91}, 912; Turkish Scrip, 
at 76, 76}; Russian Fives, 100, 102. 





| The supplies of foreign Barley during the week have been 
very small, and of English moderate. Danish 
at 27s, 6d, to 28s. 6d., f. o. b. in Spring, accordi 


under last 
| week’s rates. The total quantity which has arrived this 
| year has been 100,992 qrs., and owing to the previous ex- 
austion of stocks, these have chiefly gone into the hands 


of the dealers. 





BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLOSING PRICEs.) 





| Sat. Mon. Twes.! Wed. Thur. 





Bank Stock............ 212 | 212) 21 213 | 213 213 
8 per Cent. Red...... 91) | 916 918) 91 
sperCent.Con.An. 91g | 91§ 91 91 

Consols for Account 91§ | 914 91g 


914 
34 per Cent. An. .... pen 
New 2} per Cents...| 

















Long Ans. 1860.. 

India Stock............ 
Ditto Bonds, £1000 12 
Ditto, under £1000 | 12 
Ex. Bills, £1000 8 
Ditto, £500. 5 
Ditto, Small .......... 5 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 


UOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
HURSDAY EVENING.) 


101 Russian Bonds, 5 per 


(Last OFrFricraL 


Brazilian Bonds 





Buenos Ayres 6per Cuts. ... Cents., 1822........0000+.. 
Chilian 6 per Cents....... 103§ | Russian 44 per Cents.... 88 
Danish 5 per Cents........ .... | Spanish 3p. Ct. New Def. 17 
Ecuador Bonds............ 3 Committee Cert. 
Mexican 3 per Cents.... 21 of Coup. not fun. ...... 7) 
Mexican 3 per Ct. for | Venezuela 84 per Cents. ... 
cept Apel ally ian 44 per Cents. .. 





Caledonians, 619, 62} x. n.; Eastern Counties, 113 1k 
jreat-Western, 66, 664; Great Northern, 89, 90; Ditto ( 


Portuguese 4 per Cents. 


| -- | Dutch 
‘ Portuguese 3 p. Cents. ... | 


Cents....... 
Dutch i per Cent. Certit 
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THE LEADER 





YMPIC THEATRE! 
Manager, Mr. A. WIGA 
the week, will be aienbale the 


Reet 42 AL of 


Seeatiedong ead 
New Comedietta, 


TIT FOR T 
In which Messrs. F. Robson, A. Wican, and Miss Maskell | | 
will papers 
r which (first time ne at this Theatre) the Comic Drama 
"Ba which shi 2. at Alfred Wigan will appear. 
THE LELLOW DWARP AND THE KING OF THE 


MINES. 
Characters by Mr. F. Miss Julia St. George, Miss | 
> Ormoude, Mise. Taree Miss Bromley, and Mrs. Fitz- 





.XETER HALL.—Mrs. FANNY KEMBLE | 
will have the honour of ons Nog > > 


ORAM. a eMO: MONDAT EVENING, Feb. 12. The reading 


will be accompanied by the whole of the incidental Music | 
Cont acd bofidendelsechn, and performed by s full Orchestra 
and Chorus, under the direction of Mr. To com- | 
ence at ht o’clock.— ed seats (num- | 
bered), 7s. 64.; seats (not een. 5s.; west | 
ihehell’s, Royal Libeasye 33, ond ee | 
r. " - 
usi od ; aud at the Office, No. 6, in | 
iter 





ADNAM’S Improved Patent Groats and 
. Barle 


y- 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 
And Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession. 


T° INVALIDS, MOTHERS, AND FAMITI- | 
LIES.—The important Object so desirable to be ob- | 
tained, has at length been secured to the Public by J. and 
J.C. — es yy who, after much time and atten- 
have sueceeded by their Zi cess im pro- 
ducing preparations of the p and finest quality ever 
manufactured from the Oat cad Barley. 

To enumerate the many advantages derived by the Public 
from the use of the improved Patent Groats is not the in- 
tention of the Patentees; suffice it to say that, by the pro- 
cess of manufacture, the acidity and unple: asant flavour so 
general] complained of in other preparations is totally 

Sbviated, and very superior Gruel speedily made therefrom. 
it} is pg pot recommended to those of consumptive con- 
stitu ies, and Children ; and the healthy and strong | 
will find i itn excellent Luncheon or he agen 

The Barley being prepared by a similar process is as pure 
as can be manufactured, sad will be found to produce a 
light and poms Food for —_ aud the Aged ; and to 
contain all the for making a delicious 
pudding. It has also me aed tke alee atineuishing ee for 
nrking as superior Barley Water, and = found a 
most excellent ingredient for ayy fae 

CAUTION. aoe prevent errors, the Public =e emutbed to 
ebserve that cach Package bears the Signature of the 
Paguueiie, 8. and J. 0. ADNAM 

To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden- 

lane, Queen-street, London; and Retail in Packets and 
Canisters at 6d. and 1s. each, and in Canisters for Families 
at 2s., Ke and 10s, eack, of all respectable Grocers, Drug- 
gists, &c.,'in Town and Gountry. 








DR. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER Oil, 


PREPARED for MEDICINAL USE in the LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, and put to the test of Chemical 
Analysis, 


peas pure and unadulterated, transparent, ~ 
brown Cod Liver Oil, long known and justly 
ciated on the Continent, has now acquired the genera - 
yee of the Medical Profession in this country, by whom 
t has been extensively and suceessfal ibed, and with 
phe immediate and remarkably beneficial results—in 
wany instances where ordinary Cod Liver Oil had been 
copiously, though though wo ae administered, 


car, eT? a of pre- 
paration, — to te the the fact—elearly esta chemical 


anal, therapeutic -——y “ne ver wens oa 
+ cod fish from which it ‘s exclusivel 
naturally contains a larger quantity of iodine, of t [- 


of hee bile and other essential remedial properties, than is 
nd in other kinds of the GENUS GaDvs. It is of = 
finest quality, free from iterates a or the oe 
- “ey ¥ and nauseous our, or after-taste of 
the coarse Brown Oil, commonly sold, though 
fatally unfit for medicinal purposes. 
Beles sold by Iwperiat, MEASURE it is as low in price 
per ounce as any other genuine Cod Liver Oil, whilst its 
regular and s effects render it inca! eulably cheaper. 
Medical and Scientific Testimonials of the highest < auarecten | 





delivered or forwarded, GRATIS, on So to Dr. de | 
Jongh’s Sole nts and Co ANSAR, HARFORD, 
and CO., AND, London, by” whom the Oil is sold 


wholesale and retail, in bottles ‘capsuled and labelled with 
Dr. de Jongh’ 8 stamp and signature, and in THE COUNTRY | 
ts and Vendors of Medicine. Where 

afieulty Soca in procuring the Oil, four half-pint bottles 
will be forwarded to any part of gland, CARRIAGE PAID 
| 





on receipt of a remittance often shillings. 


Half-pints (10 ounces), 2s. 6d.; Pints (20 ounces), 4s. 9d., 
Quarts (40 ounces), 9s 





MERICAN SARSAPARILLA.! 
OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND'S AMERICAN 
SARSAPARILLA. This is, of all known remedies, the most | 
mee safe, active, and efficacious in the purification of the 
d of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, scrofulons 
substances, humours of all kinds, which produce rashes, | 
eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, seald h ,soreeyes and | 
ears, sore throat and ulcers, and sores on any part of the | 
body. It is unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the | 
lungs, and the stom: removing any cause of disease from | 
those organs, and all humours from the system. 
By cleansing the blood, it for ever prevents pustules, scabs, | 
yimples and every varicty of sores on the face and breast. | 
t is a great tonic, and imparts strength and vigour to the 
debilitated and weak, gives rest and refreshing sleep to the | 
nervous and restless invalid. It isa female medicine, 
and will wore dh Ke ts to the sex than 
other remedy in world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, 
joining Exeter Hall; FOMEROY , ANDREWS and Co., 


28.60; ints, 4s. j small quarts, 
4s, 6d. ; quarts, 7s. 6d.; covets oths. Lis, 





| Box 


NGLISH PATENT * 
| and ENGLISH PATENT LOCKS 


| Machinery, are enable 


| Now for 15 Years before the Public, and still 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the recent im- 
provements. Strong Fire-proof Safes, Cash and Deed 
Complete of sizes and prices may be had on 


ication. 

HUBB and SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London; 

28, Lord-street, Liverpool ; 16, Market- , Manchester; 
aa Horsley-fields, Wolverhampton. 


THE LOCK CONTROVERSY SETTLED’ 
ESSRS. HOBBS, meyers and Co. are 
heir celebrated AMERICAN 
by ther PATENT 
STEAM MACHINERY on the Premises, 97, CHEAPSIDE, 
— 33, LAWRENCE-LANE. 
essrs. H. and Co., the introduction of their Steam 
to Sey SE- 
CURITY; and SUPERIOR WORKMANSHIP, 
more moderate than any Locks produced, either in nen or 
Country. In addition to which, they are applicable to all 
pur for which sare used. 
EVERY LOCK being made and finished at the MANU- 
FACTORY bears THEIR OWN STAMP, and is WAR- 
RANTED, without which none are genuine. These Locks 
can be procured by order —— any respectable Lron- 
| monger im the United Kin 
WHOLESALE aud RETAIL WAREHOU SE,97,CH EAP- 
et Leary ag” Ah, 33, Lawrence-lane, London 
Milner’s Patent FIRE and BORGLAR- 
PROOF APES. fitted with Hobbs’ Patent Loc’! 


HOOLBRED AND CO., Tailors, in returning 
their thanks for the extensive support they have hitherto 
received, beg to state that the name of their firm is now 
SHOOLBRED and BRADSHAW, who feel confident they 
shall be able, in consequence of the many advantages they 
possess from long experience, to meet the continued approba- 
tion of their patrons, and that by supplying articles of the 
very best aad vm at reasonable prices, they will maintain the 
a gaa which the firm has so long enjoyed.—34, Jermyn- 








[Sarorpar, 
STOVE. 


HS AIR, Gas, Vesta, Joyce's 
STOVES for the economical and — 


at tls season den 





season demanded, bent a 3 nt 





each to 30 guineas. His en ~ of registrar and 
fenders and kitcheu ranges, is the largest in exi ; 
Tes PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SILVER.—The Real NICKEL SILVER, 
years ago by WILLIAM 8, BURTON, when Pag 
oy the p patent process of —. Elkington and 
all comparison the are oe article next to 
sounteltp, Gntagr ao poanthe Covtes dines | 
mentally, as no e can it be ? 
real silver. s 
gireel or 
a Nr i 
“ae 


Fiddle 
Pattern. 


Tea Spoons, per dozen 18s. 
Dessert Forks 

Dessert Spoons 
Table _—. a 
Table 


40s. 
Tea an coffee sets, waiters, a. 
portionate prices. 


All kinds of re- plating ott 3 
patent process. 


CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLarep 
Fiddle. ‘Thread. King’. 














Table Spoons and Forks, 

full size, per dozen...... 128, 28s. ... Be 
Dessert ditto and ditto... 10s. 2ls. ... 96, 
, RS a 5s. lls. ... 195, 


UTLERY WARRANTED. — The most y 
ried assortment of TABLE ote in the wa 

all warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8, BU 
at prices that are 2 aaerenre only because of the 
ness of the sales. 3}-inch ivory-handled table- knives, 
high shoulders, lis. per dozen ; desserts to match, 10s; 
is. per dozen extra; carvers, 48. per 





street 
| UY OF THE MAKERS—BRUSHES, 
COMBS, and BROOMS, of every description, whether 
for the dressing-table, household, or stable use, 30 per cent. 
lower than any other house in trade, at the maufac- 
turers, J.and J. WITHERS, 36, Tottenham: court road (oppo- 
site Bedford-street, Bedfotd- ware). — Warranted tooth | 
brushes, 3d.; superior ditto, 4d,; the best that can be 
made 6d. each.—N.B. The lowest price asked and no | 
abateme ont. 


a] 

FITCH AND ND SON'S 
CELEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON 8d. per lb., 
taining 
its deserved pre-eminence, is CURED and SMOKED at 
CALNE, in wv ILTSHIRE, a district abounding in dairy 
farms, and offering peculiar facilities for the breed and 
fattening of Hogs. 

It is SUPERIOR to all OTHER KINDS for its AGREE- 
ABLY STIMULATING FLAVOUR, and its freedom from 
saltness ; while it is a most —— stomachie, and adapted 
for the most delicate constitutior 

The price is 8d. per Ib. by the half side of 30Ibs. A middle 
piece of 12Ibs., 9d. per Ib. 

WILTSHIRE CH APS, cured at —— 

OX TONGUES, cured upon the Pri 

YORK, SOME RSET. aud BRU NSWICK HAMS. 

STRASBU RG BACON. 

P CHEDDAR CHENSE. of extraordinary richness and fine 
avour. 

STILTON CHEESE, of the choicest dairies, rich and full 
of blue mould, are all worthy of notice for their surpassing 
quality and moderate price. 

7a is requested from correspondents unknown 
to the Firm 

Deliveries free to all the London Railway Termini Daily. 


FITCH AND SON’S ECONOMICAL 


PROVISIONS. Per Ib. 
.» Ge 
Fine Rich Cheshire, by single Cheese... a oo 
Good Sound itto ditto - — >. 
Ditto Serviceable ditto ditto - O 6 
Rich American ditto ditto bee 2S 
— Salt Butter, by half firkin.. thi ~~ i © 
ry good ditto ois oe wo a 


ditto 
Fins Small Hams . * 4 
A Priced List of the parts of a | Bide of their CELE- 
BRATED BACON free upon ae cer 
FITCH AND SO 
PROVISION MERCHANTS AND ) IMPORTERS, 


66, De mire ssn within. 


N° ‘MORE PILLS NOR . ANY OTHER 
a MEDICINE.—For Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Consti- 
pation, Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Com laints, Cough, | 
Consumption, and Debility. By DU BARRY’S @elicions | 
REVAL INTA ARABICA FOO , which saves fifty times 
its cost in inedicine. 
A few out of more than 50,000 cures are given. 
Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the saat Hon. the LORD 
ART DE DECIES 


“TI have derived considerable benefit ‘from Du Barry’s | 


Revalenta Arabiea Food, and consider it due to yourselves 
and the public to authorise the publication of these lines. 
“ SPuART DE DaciEs,” 


From the DOW: AGER- COUNTESS of CASTLE-STUART : 


Cure 62,692.—" Rosstrevor, County of Down, Ireland, 
9th December, 1854.~—The Dow -Coumtess of Castle- 
|Stuart feels induced, in the interest of suffering hum 


nity, to state that Du i + excellent Revalenta Avabica | 
Food has eured her, after all medicines had failed, of indi- | 
| Bestion, bile, great mervousness and irritability of ma 


| years’ standing. This Pood deserves the confidence at a f 
Inquiries | 


| sufferers, and may be considered a real blessing. 
will be cheerfully answered.” 

Cure No. 40832.—“ Fifty — indescribable agony from 
dyspepsia, nervousness, asth aoat ~ Tove 9 , constipation, flatu- 
| lency, spasms, sickness at the and vomiting, have 
| bee a removed by Du tt excellent food. 

“Maria Joniy, Wortham, Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 
11b., 2s. 9d.; 2Tbs., 4s. 6d.; Sibs., 11s.; 12Ibs., 22s.; super- | 
refined, Llb., 6s.; 2 lbs., 11s. ; 5 lbs., 228. ; 10 lbs , 33s. he | 
10 Ib. and 12 Ib. carriage free on Tecei dd of a * post-office | 
order. Barry, Du Barry, and Co., 77, Regent-street, Lon- | 
don; London agents, ortnum, ason, , purveyors 
i to her Majesty, 182, Piccadilly; and also at 60, Gracechure h- 
greek 49, Bishopagate st street; 4, Cheapside; 330 451, 
; 55, Charing 










pair 
sizes, from lds. 6d. to ©. per dozen; extra fine ivory, 4 
if with silver ferrules, 3 7s. to 50s.; white bone tablek 
78. 6d. per S, 5s. 6d. carvers, 2s. 3d. perme 
black table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen; 
carvers, 2s. 6d.; black wood-handled table knives ana oe 





6s. dozen; table steels, from 1s. each. 

stock in existence of plated dessert knives and forks, 
| cases otherwise, and of the new plated fish cag 
Also, @ large assortment of Razors, Penkniv es, Scissors,& 


of the best quali 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN Rx Soe 
| ROOMS devoted to the show of GENERAL FURNIS 
| IRON MONGERY AL pang | cutlery, Sokal silver, 
and japan wares, iron and brass bedsteads and 
| so srtunged and classified that purchasers may easily ault 
once make their selections. 
Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. 
money returned for ever¥ article not ap wroved of. 
39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-stree 
2, and 3, NEWMAN-STREET; and ri and 5, PERRET 


NNETT’S MODEL WATCE 
In gold cases from 10 guineas. In silver cases 
5 guineas, 
Every watch is skilfully examined, timed, and its 
performance guaranteed. 
BENNETT, WATCH MANUFACTURER, 
65, CHEAPSIDE. 























ABINET FURNITURE, CARPETS, C® 
TAINS, AND PURIFIED BEDDING.—The 
motuction | — of the above-named articles ha 

ESSRS. HOWITT <<? CO. to imerease consid 
took in their various Show-Rooms and —— 
respectfully invite ns attention to the largest and 
varied assemblage of FURNITURE in the 
ROSEWOOD, ALN we * and MAHOGANY, and 
modern Manufacture. English and Foreign 
Tapestry, Brussels and ki derminster Carpets, in 
variety, and reduced from last year’s prices. Bed 
Brass, 7 Walnut, Birch, and Mahogany, with Springs! 
French mattresses, are fitted up in a room set 
purpose. References i all parts of the United 
and the Colonies. All goods marked in plain 
pv ps theentire range of the ground ‘floor, 
apt garnet any article selected changed if net 

ks of Estimates sent free upon application amid 

orders in England delivered in their own vans. 
and Co., Albion House, 226, 227, 228, 229, and 230, 
Holborn. 










































OLES’S ALGA MARINA is the Concer 
trated Essence of the Sea-weed, containing ing 
| condensed form all the virtues of those plants, to 
| medical authorities ascribe the principal benefits 
| from a residence by the Sea. It affords spee 
| certain cure in all cases of Acute or Chronic 
Rheumatic Gout, Neuralgia, and other pane a 
and joints. It is now reply snperseding all other 
remedies in cases of Weakness, Relaxation, 
Paralysis, Stiffness, Deformities, Swe 
| fulous Riese, and the Malformations 
nursed Children; and in all cases where fri 
| mended, it will ‘greatly increase its — eff 


| in the lis 
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— is 





bottles, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 1s, each, by T. Kes 
Paul’s Church , London, and all Chemists. 
sufferers shou the Pamphlet, which 














| gratis on application, ard by post on enclosing 
RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
\ THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
most effective invention in the curative 
Hernia. The use of a steel spring (o> afte often oy 
the body, while the requisite resisting 
| the Moe-Main Pad and Patent kavee, Su pee with 
| the eircumference of the body, two inches below 
being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN 
LING ef the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. foreeea 
in texture, and inexpensi’ 
Postage, 6a, 


stamps. 
is allowed by upwards of 200 dice Corea 
ffects) is here avoided,a soft Ban 
ease and closeness that it canno ted, 
| worn during sleep. A descriptive btn a r may be 
| the Truss hich: cannot fail to fit) forward by post, ® 
WHITE, 
| Piecadilly, London. 
COSE TEINS, and all cases of W EAKNES 
ve, and are drawn on 






ELAS’ ic STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS Kap ev 
nary stocking. Price from 7s,¢d.%0168, 
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Caprrat:—ONE MILLION SrzetrrINe. 


The Whole Paid-Up and Invested for Half a 
Century. 


Globe Insurance, 


CORNHILL anv PALL-MALL—LONDON. 
EstrarirsHen 18093. 
FIRE: LIFE: ANNUITIES: REVERSIONS. 





james W. FRESHFIELD, E'sq.: M-P.: F.RS.— | 
Chairman. 
fowler NEWSAM, [’sq.— Deputy- Chairman. | 
George Carr GLYN, Esq.: M.P.—Treasurer. 





Tue NEW TABLES adopted by the GLOBE 


include Two Scales of Life Premiums, Participating | 
nd Non-Participating, combining, with moderate Rates, 
those princi les of Solidity and Security, which have dis- | 


; jr ; | 
ingui this Company from its formation. 
i of Profits apportioned as Bonvs. : 
One-Turep of the Premium may remain Ll npaid as a} 


5 fforded to insurers 
iti 0) ans Ts. 
[ees to ea To 4 ue’ THOUSAND 
Single Approved Life. , 
P UNS oot FIRE and LIFE Insurance Business | 


| 

——— with full Tables and Details—and Forma, | 

—may be had at the CoMPANY’S Offices, or of the Agents. | 
WILLIAM NEWMARCH, 

Secretary. | 


oa ————— | 


SPECIAL NOTICE. | 
TRE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR'S | 
TONTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE LODGED AT THE 
HEAD-OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY'S | 
AGENCIES, ON OR BEFORE Ist MARCH. 
INSTITUTED 183). 
COTTISH EQUITABLE MUTUAL LIFE | 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
(Incorporatediby Royal Charters, and Special Act of Parlia- 
ment.) 
Head Office—EDINBURGH, 26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, 
LONDON—126, Bishopsgate-street, Cornhill. | 
The SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SO- | 
CIETY isan Institution peculiarly adapted to afford Pro- 
vision for Families. It was established in the year 1831, upon | 
the cecgle of MUTUAL CONTRIBUTION, the Surplus | 
or fit being wholly divisible among the Members; and | 
the Additions which have been made to Policies at the 
Periodical Investigation of the Society afford satisfactory | 
evidence of the prosperity of the Institution, and the great | 
| 





advan derived by its Members. The following Examples 
exhibit the Additions already made :— 


A Policy for 1000/., opened in 1832, is now increased to 
. 88. | 
A Policy for 1000/., opened in 1836, is now increased to | 
142i/. 10s. 10d. | 
A Policy for 1000/., opened in 1840, is now increased to 
13102. 12s. 7d. | 
Profits are ascertained and divided triennially among 
Policies of more than five years’ duration. 
The Ammual Revenue is upwards of 150,000/. 
The Amount of Assurances in force is upwards of Four | 
Millions and a Quarter Sterling. 
Amount paid to the Kepresentatives of Deceased 
Members exceeds 600,000/. sterling. 
The Total Amount of Vested Additions allocated to”Policies 
ceeds 


exi 600, 0007, 
The Accumulated Fund is upwards of 83$0,000/. 
Loans ted to Members to the extent of the office | 
value of their Policies. | 
Copies of the Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, and all 
information may be had on application at any of the So- 
ciety’s Offices in town or country. | 
ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manager. | 
WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. | 

W. COOK, Agent, 

January, 1855. 126, Bishopsgate-street, London. 


LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS. | 
BARNES—Whitbread, Edward, Statiouer. | 
BATTERSEA—Buckmaster, J. C., New-road, St. John’s- | 


ill. 

BRIXTON—Price, J. M., Chemist, 3, Loughborough- 
p '. 

, CLAPHAM—Ralls, Charles, Scientifie and Literary Insti- 
ution. 

OMERCIAL-ROAD EAST—Newton, J., 6, Grosvenor- 
DE BEAUVOIR TOWN—Pettifer, E. H., Chemist, 6, | 
uthgate-road. 

HA KN EY—Steib, Richard, jun., 2, Denmark-place. 
ISLINGTON—Innes, Robert, Commission Agent, 36, Gib- | 


aE NTISE-TOWN —Garton, Henry, Chemist, 2, Commer- 


h 


LAMBETH—Roffey, Thomas, Solicitor, 59, Walcot-place 


MILE-END—Sharp, George, 3, Ireland-row. 

PIMLICO—Carrack, James, Chemist, 46, Churton-street. 
PUTNEY—Stewart, John, High-street. } 
STRATFORD—M‘Cash, William, Baker. 
S8YDENHAM—Daws, Thomas, House Agent. 
WALWORTH—Turner, W. St- John, House Agent. 
WANDSWORTH — Brooks, Charles, Chemist. 

pe JITECHAPEL-ROAD—Nicholson, James, 7, Mount- 





§o°uUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

pate Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
LS upon the Company’s Bank at ADELAIDE at Par. 
Tess with ene peRotiated ana sent for engection. Bust 
e Australian colonies generally e ucted | 

ough the Bank pl onies generally con e 
apply at the Company’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, February, 1955. 





| 


| by whieh a 


‘arranged and i 


AXES ON KNOWLEDGE (Association for 

. pee the Repeal of).—The ANNUAL PUBLIC 
MEETING will take place at Exeter Hall, on Wednesday, 
Feb. 2ist. The Meeting will be addressed by John Bright, 
M.P.; Richard Cobden, M.P.; George Dawson, M.A.; T. M. 
Gibson, M.P.; Apsley Pellatt, M.P.; Dr. Watts, &c. 

Doors open at 7, Chair taken at 8. 

Tickets for the Platform may be had of Novello, Dean- 
street, and_24, Poultry; Cash, Bishopsgate; at Exeter 
Hall; or Office of Association, 10, Ampton-place, Gray’s 
Inn-road, 





THE UNITED MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
54, CHARING-CROSS, LONDON. 
Policies Indisputable, and Free of Stamp Duty. 


T the ANNUAL MEETING in Jury last a 


| £ BONUS WAS DECLARED ON POLICIES of Five 


Years’ standing, averagir 
annum on the sum Assured. 


PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY. 


THOMAS PRITCHARD, 
Resident Director. 


of 14 per cent. per 





T. GEORGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
118, PALL-MALL, LONDON. , 
Capital, 100,000/., in et | of 6t. each. Deposit, 1/. per 
Share. 
(On which Interest, at the rate of 5/. per cent. per annum, 
exclusive of Dividend, is guaranteed by the Deed of Settle- 
ment.) 

Chairman—Viscount RANELAGH, Park-place, St. James’s. 
Deputy-Chairman—HENRY POWNALL, Esq., Ladbroke- 
square, Notting-hill. 

Secretary—W. C. URQUHART, Esq. 
POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE. 

Aunuities and Endowments for families, children, and 
others on the most favourable terms. 
Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 
No charge for medical fees or stamps. 
payable by 


Loans granted for long or short > 
mouthly, quarterly, or half-yearly instalments. 
Defective Titles, Reversions, &c., assured and guaranteed 


NENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Cannon-street West.—Capital, 500,000/., 
in Shares of 5/, each ; eall, 10s. per Share. 

Every description of insurance business transacted at this 
office. Policies absolutely indisputable. Guarantees afford 
against losses arising from robberies, forgeries, frauds, debts, 
insolvency, and non-payment of rent. Fire and life insu- 
rance — on improved and safe principles.—Plate-glass 
insured, 


Prospectuses, terms of agency, proposals, &c., can be had 


on application. 
J. G. HUGHES, Secretary. 
| OUSEHOLDERS’ AND GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 15 and 16, Adam-street, 
Adelphi. See Prospectus. 
R. HODSON, Secretary. 











BANK OF DEPOSIT, 

NATIONAL ASSURANCE AND INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
No.3, Paty Mau East, Lonpon- 
Established A.D. 1844. 

Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 


JARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 
are —— to examine the Plan of this Institution, 
high rate of Interest may be obtained with 

perfect Security. 
The Interest is payable in January and Juty, at the 
Head Office in London; and may also be received at the 
various Branches, or through Country Bankers, without 


| delay or expense. 


PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


| Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent Sree 


on application. 





[ E4# NESS AND SINGING NOISES.— 
Instant relief by Dr. HOGHTON’S new and painless 
mode of cure. Any extremely deaf sufferer, by one visit, is 
permanently enabled to hear with ease the usual tone of con- 
versation, without operation, pain, or the use of instruments. 
Thirty-four a cured lest week; many totally deaf in- 
stantaneously restored to perfect hearing. Testimonials 
the highest medical authority im Lon 
and petsons a to. . a “a 
The above discovery is known an ne ee o Dr. 
Hoghtou, Member of the London Royal College of = 
May 2, 1845; L.A.C., April 30,1846. Institution for the Cure 
of Deafness, 9, Suffolk-place, Pall-mall. 
_Just published, Self-Cure of Deafness, for country 
tients—a stop to empiricism, quackery, and exorbitant fees 
—sent on receipt of seven stamps, free 


ean be seen, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED FAMILY PAPER. 


p= and PENCIL. No. I. will be published 

on the 10th of February, price Sixpence. 
_PEN and PENCIL will aim to unite the two qualities — 
literary ability and artistic excellence; to give a well- 
r l nteresting and clear di of the week’s 
News, with Illustrations really illustrating and helping to 
the better understanding of those News. PEN and PENCLL 
wifl combine the best features of the Spectator and fhe 
ITlustrated London News. 

In addition te the ordimary contents of a newspaper, PEN 
and PENCIL will give an original Story, or page of novel 
interest, such as might fit a modern Rambler, or after the 
excellent manner of Household Words. The Children also 
will always find a page devoted to them, and proper for 
their years, at once instructive and amusing. 
ween and PENCIL will be in every respect the Family 
avewspaper, 

BPngravers—Messrs. W. J. and H. D. Lrxroy. 

Published by J. Ctaytoy, Jun., 10, Crane-court, Fleet- 
street, to whom Post-ofliee Orders may be made 
13s. per half-year in advance ; to whom also Country Agents 
may apply for Special Agencies. 
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Now wendy, aah -at ail the Libracten, One Vel evo, with 

ow ’ » 
Coloured Hiustrations, 12s., 

THE ISLAND EMPIRE;; or, the Scenes of 





the First Exile of Napoleon the First, with 
a Narrative of his on the 
from Leeal Information, the Papers of the t, 


and tharaetpoutiocemrens. 
the Author of “ Blondelle.” 

“ A moi which we ave pued with Comp iotsoest. 
-_+ » «+ Many of his (Napoleon’s) remarks. +4 
phecies, and have an interest as pressing in our time 
when ad were uttered.” 

“A subject, treated 


London: THomAs Boswortu, 215, Regen 


THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF WOMAN. 


A BRIEF SUMMARY, in PLAIN LAN- 
Lt GUAGE, of the MOST IMPORTANT LAWS CON- 
CERNING WOMEN; with a Few Observations 
Thereon. Price 3d. 


REMARKS on the EDUCATION of GIRLS. 
Price 3d. 


The PUBLIC FUNCTION of WOMAN. By 
THEODORE PARKER. 12mo, 6d. 

WOMAN and HER WISHES. By THOMAS 
WENTWORTH HIGGENSON. 6d. 

The GREAT SIN of GREAT CITIES: bei 
a Reprint, by request, of an article entitled “« Prostitution” 
from the Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review for 
July, 1850. 8vo, price 1s. 


Lendon: Jomx Onapmay, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
In the press, and will be published on Monday, the 12th, 


NDISPUTABILITY.— The only complete 
security in Life Assurance. Price Pe A by post 
itpence. 


Lerrs, Sox, and Srzer, Royal Exchange; WiLuma 
TWEEDIE, 337, Strand. og . 


HE NORTH 
No. XLIV 











BRITISH REVIEW. 
Price 6s. Just OUT. 
CONTENTS :— 
I, Evrope uw 1854. 
U. Tae Byrzanrrye Exprre—Frx ay. 
Ill. Tax Vavpets awp Rexacion um Iwary. 
IV. Ovniosiries or THe Census. 
V. Twe Oxrorp Reroxrm Br: Proressons AND 
Tvrors. 
VI. How To stop DRUNKENNESS. 
VIL Ovp Enouisa Sones. 
VIII. Drier axp 
IX. Tue Evxcrnic TeLecRraru. 


Edinburgh : W. P. Kexnepy; London: Hamitroy, 
Apams, and Co.; Dublin : J. M*'GLAsHaAn. 


f oat PROSPECTIVE REVIEW for 
FEBRUARY, price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Casvistry or THE Roman CuvrcH. 
Il. Tue Revicious Bearines or Paysicar Screyce 
tn Epvcation. 
Ill. A Monru in THE CAMP BEFORE SEBASTOPOL. 
IV. Ficrions ror CaILpREN. 
VY. Grustintan’s Four Years AT THE CouRT oF 
Henry VIII. 
VI. Norices or Recent PusLications. 
1. A Defence of the Eclipse @f Paith. 
2. Plato, as read in English 5 
3. pnt Irving: an Mcclesinstical and Literary Bie- 
4. Notes on the Old and New Testaments. 
London: ROBERT THEOBALD, 26, Paternoster-row. 
Now veuilly, gratis, and postage free, 
LIST = SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from MUDIE’S SELECT 
LIBRARY, and offered at Greatly Reduced Prices for Cash. 


CHARLES Epwarp Muniz, 510, New Oxford-street, 
London, and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 4 


Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 
A N ESSAY ON SPERMATORRAGA ; its 
Nature and Treatment, with an Exposition of fhe 
Fraads that are practise vy the 


ey eb a t 
8 Safe, a effec: cure 0) e) ° 
ya. MEMBER OF THE ROYAL OGLUeGe OF pan 
SICIANS, London. 

Londen: W. Kenzand Oo. 51 and 52, Paternoster-row. 


HE ARMY —The Recruiting Party — Old 
ve NE SPAPHE aud ‘PICTOWLAT 


bo. Bee the LADY'S NEWS 
urdag, 10,’ for the 























TIMES of Sat 

| ences tine at oh = :-> London and 
Paris ons— ewor! ., &c.—Progress 

| the War—Court— Fine Arts— 
Music, &c.—ATll the Home and Foreign News of the Week. 

| Price 6d. Offiee, 294, Strand. Sold everywhere. 


ITALIAN AND PRENCH LANGUAGES. 


M R. ARRIVABENE, DL.L., from the 
University of Padua, who has been established in 
London for three years, gives private lessons in Italian and 
French at his own house, or at the house of his pupils. He 





also attends Schools both in town and country. Mr. 
ARRIVABENE teaches on a plan thoroughly prectical end 
the most mind cannot fail to thoroughly compre- 


hend his lessons. 


Apply by letter to Mr. ARRIVABENE, No, 4,8t,Michacl’ss 
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M. GUIZOT’S WORKS. 


HISTORY of OLIVER CROMWELL and 


the ENGLISH ee ee. from the Execu- 
tion of Charles I. to the Death of Cromwell. Translated 
} es ANDREW R. Y SCOBLE. Second Edition, 2 vols. 


“An sdanitable narrative, far more candid than any from 
an English pen.”— Times. 


HISTORY of CHARLES I. and the ENG- 
Lise REVOLUTION, from the Accession of Charles I. 
his Execution. Translated w ANDREW R. SCOBLE. 
New bal Edition, revised and enlarged, 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
“The best history, both in a and sonpeeen, of 
the times of Charles I.”—Edinburgh Review. 


SHAKSPEARE and HIS TIMES. 8yo. 
“i. Guinot’ admirable and philosophical essay.”—Spec- 


. Iv. 
CORNEILLE and HIS TIMES. Svo. 14s. 
** We recommend this toall readers of taste.”—Examiner. 
Also just ready, 
RICHARD CROMWELL and the DAWN 
of the RESTORATION. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
London: RicwaRrD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to her 





SEVENTEENTH YEAR. 
Now ready, price a of the Astronomer 


HE YEAR BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE 

and ART for 1855: saptiing, the most augpetons 

Discoveries on Improvements of Past Year in all 

ow ieee ~~ of Science and the Arts. By JOHN TIMBS, 

“This book does for us what " have not done for our- 

i bit of useful information to be 
found in the records learned or 
through scientific and news journals.”—Globe. 

Davin Boevs, Fleet-street. 








CORRECTED TO THE MEETING OF 
PARLIAMENT. 
‘ow ready, price 6s., neatly bound. 
HE POCKET PEERAGE and BARONET- 
AGE OF Sanat) ng a AND IRELAND, for 


usta "a a EEN RY d_ Historical notices and ali the 
NRY R. FORSTER, of the Morning 


a “7 all the vastou® a editions of the Peerage which annually 
claim —- attention, Mr. Forster's is the best, not solely by 
reason of the lateness of its information, but from the clear 
and lucid order of its arrangement.”. — Atlas. 

Davip BocvE, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, Two Vols, post 8vo, with Portrait, 21s. 


| of ELA ETTY, R.A., with 

s Diaries and d Corres mdence. By 

ALEXANDER ‘GILCHRIST. of the Inner 

“A really vivid and life-like impression of the life of which 
it treats.” — Eraminer. 


emple, Barris- 


Davrp Bogor, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 

HE TREASURY of RAMPSINITUS: A 
Tale of Egypt Thaee Thousand Years . Done into 

English Rhyme by JOHN SOUTH PHILLIPS, M.A., 
nity College, ridge. Wi - Bngrevings on Wood in 
the true Egy; Beyptian manner by H. G. 
Davip BogeugE, Fleet-street ; and ry hiehoie, Bury 

St. Edmunds. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


ONNETS onthe WAR. By ALEXANDER 
SMITH, and by the AUTHOR’ of « BALDER,” and 


“THE ROM 
Davip BoaevkE, Fleet-street. 





In Two Vols. 8vo, brian 25s. bound in cloth, a New Bdition, 
re and greatly enlarged 


HE LIFE AND TIMES of OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. By JOHN FORSTER, of the Inner 
ple, Barrister-at-La' 


We 


“ When, in the year 1848, Mr. Forster published his Life 
Goldemith it was at once oe tm as 3 hapoy 
researc! a finished work 
lite San . The world of f English literature | eat 
pate a in the last century, till every mind received an 
pulse from and eee. of the French 
Herolution, is MI d posted in the most master] 
with all its sorrowsand all its enjeymente. - 7 
edition, which is in two stout octavo volumes, is nearly double 
the size of the first. .. . In 1848 Mr. Forster’s work was an 


Q 





admirable phy of an — man. It is nowmuch 
more— a thesau of informatio 1! 9, talnanlo 
to the s stohent as to to the general — Times. 
January 21, 1855. 


Brapsvuery and Evays, 11, Bouverie-street. 





HE WAR and a NEW MAP of EUROPE. 
By JAMES STRIDE, Esq. 
Also, by the same Author, 
AN EPITOME of BLACKSTONE’S COMMEN- 
TARIES, will be shortly ready. 


Address Mining Journal Office, No. 26, Fleet-street, London: 





“ The characters well conceived and carefully delineated, the story vigorously and powerfully told.” —Moryg 


Chronicle. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 





THE STEP SON. 


By F. N. DYER. 2 Vols., 12s. 


“ The interest is sustained to the conclusion.”— Press. 


WOMEN 


AS 


By the Author of “‘ Margaret.” 2 Vols., 12s. 


“ The writing remarkable.”—Spectator. 

“ The story most interesting.” —Literary Gazette. 

“* Will not fail to find pleased and excited readers.”—Examiner. 
“ An admirable tale. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, 


The author belongs to the ‘ Jane Eyre’ class.” — Atlas. 





THEY ARE. 










: 





Re oS 





NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 











NEW NOVEL BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 
Nearly satel ta Three Vols. post 8vo, 
GRACE L E E. 
By the Author of “ Nathalie,” “ Woman in France,” &c. &e. 
. 
LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 4 








NORTH 


In a few days, 2 vols. post 8vo, 


AND 


By the Author of “Mary Barton,” “Ruth,” &c. 





LONDON: 


SOU TH. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 

















Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE MOSLEM AND THE CHRISTIAN;; (Dedicated, by permission, to H.R.H. the Princess 


OR, ADVENTURES IN THE EAST. iV JILMOT’S ABRIDGMENT OF BLAG 

STONE’S COMMENTARIES ON THE LAV 
ENGLAND. A New Edition, revised and bro 
By Sir JOHN E. 
Recorder of Warwick, and Judge of 


Hurst and BLacketT, Publishers, Sateen to HENRY 
Catan RN, 13, Great Marlborough- street. | 


By SADYK PASHA. 


Revised, with Original Notes, by Colonel Geran, Editor of the Present day. 
“ Revelations of Siberia Bart., 


Coun’ ty Court. 


The Third Edition, in 12mo, price 6s, 6d. 


Louden: LONGMAN, Snows, GREEN, and Lovat 





" 
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In foolscap octavo, 3s. 6d. 


prs AND SONGS. 
GRAVE, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


By F. T. PAL-| 





~ Third and Cheaper Edition, rev revised, 5s. 
DOPULAR PHYSIOLOGY ; familiar Expla- | price 12 


nations of interesting Facts ‘connected with the | 


Sy 


Just published, price 2s., or bound in cloth, %. 61 ~ 


CHOES of the WAR, and other P@ 
By H. 8. STOKES. a 
London ; LonGMAN and Co.; Truro: HEARD and 


Also, by the same Author, pocsutie gatiishad. in 
6 
The VALE of LANHERNE, and other P 

















Structure and Functions of Animals, and particularly of | A New Edition, [lustrated on Stone by C. ppt 5 


Man. By P. B. LORD, M.B. 
Lor idon: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand, 


This his day, oc! octavo, 7s. 6a. | aminer. 
XFORD ESSAYS. Written by MEMBERS wats) A LOS Ds 
of the UNIVERSITY. | Just published, in a hand 


tory. By J 


Alfred de Sonat 


Exeter College. 


The Plurality of Worlds. 


Fellow of Ballic 


CONTENTS: 

Lucretius and the Poetic Characteristics of his Age. By 
Y. SELLAR, late Fellow of Oriel College. | 

a on the Best Means of Teaching English His- 

. FROUDE, late Fellow of Exeter College. | 

By F.,T. PALGRAVE, Fellow of | 


1 College. 


Persian Literature. By 


Crime and its Excuses. 
Fellow of Queen’s College. 

ie Neighbourhood of Oxford and its ape 
IPS, F.R-S., F.G.8., Deputy Reader o' 
by of Right. 


PHILL 


Hegel’s Philoso 


Fellow of Oriel 


Oxford Studies. 


Lincoln College. 


In April, uniform with the above, oetavo, 
CAMBRIDGE ESSAYS. Written by MEMBERS | 


Cc = 


of the UNIVERSITY. 


London: Jonny W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 


“True feeling, a thorough sense and relish of a 
highly adapted for poetical treatment, and refined 
_ | sion, ‘are the characteristics of Mr. Stokes’s book." 


London : Loseuan and Co. 





ICTU 


Joun LEECH. 


By HENRY J. 8. SMITH, 


E. B. COWELL, Magdalen Hall. | 
By the Rev. W. THOMSON, | 


By JOHN | 
ME hay 
By T. C. oaNDane. late | 


mpsneuat enhBwanss! 11, » Bonverie-ct0amy 


| This day i is published, price ote. ed, cloth boards,” 
yous TENTH VOLUME OF HOUSEHOM 
> WORDS. 


ConDUCTED By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Also, for greater convenience, and cheapness of bindiig) 


HE FIRST TEN VOLUMES OF HOUSE 
HOLD WORDS, in Frvzk HanpsomeE VoLuMss, 
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